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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 


Tue propre of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to use 
the telephone to advantage, and have 
continuously encouraged invention and 
initiative to find new paths toward new 
horizons. 


They have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 
same time, they have given the tele- 
phone companies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must have 
to do their job as well as possible. 


In this climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System has pro- 
vided service of steadily increasing value 
to more and more people. Our policy, 
often stated, is to give the best possible 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of 


employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


Bex Telephone Laboratories lead the 
world in improving communication 
devices and techniques. Western Elec- 
tric Company provides the Bell 
operating companies with telephone 
equipment of the highest quality at 
reasonable prices, and can always be 
counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed. 


The operating telephone companies 
and the parent company work together 
so that improvements in one place may 
spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv- 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the 
public. 


Similarly, the financial good health 
of the Bell System over a period of many 
years has been to the advantage of the 
public no less than the stockholders and 
employees. 


It is equally essential and in the pub- 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
earnings now and in the future be ade- 
quate to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 


new capital needed to meet the s 
opportunities and responsibilities a 


There is a tremendous amou 
work to be done in the near futur 
the System’s technical and huma 
sources to do it have never been bx 
Our physical equipment is the bi 
history, though still heavily loaded 
we have many new and improved { 
ties to incorporate in the plant. 
ployees are competent and court 
The long-standing Bell System | 
of making promotions from the 
assures the continuing vigor of 
organization. 


Wits these assets, with the tradit 
spirit of service to get the me: 
through, and with confidence tha 
American people understand the 
for maintaining on a sound fina 
basis the essential public services 
formed by the Bell System, we 
forward to providing a service b 
and more valuable in the future 
at any time in the past. We pledg« 
utmost efforts to that end. 


a ar ee 


President 
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Coming Up Neat Mouth 


Reavers interested in moving merchan- card production control system. In 


February we ran an article about a 


dise in large volume should find a great 
camera company’s production control 


deal of helpful information in American 


Business next month. Our editor has 
spent some time watching every phase 
of operation at Leonard’s Department 
Store, Ft. Worth, and reveals many tech- 
niques that have proved successful there. 
He tells how sales were increased from 
$8,000,000 in 1938 to $26,000,000 last 
year. In the same issue is a story that 
explains how a Wisconsin machine com- 
pany saves money with a new punched- 


setup, which revolved around visual con- 
trols. A comparison of these two sys- 
tems might be helpful. Another story for 
next month describes a Detroit bank’s 
modernized filing system. In the same 
magazine, a staff writer tells how the 
International Trade Mart in New 
Orleans is promoting foreign business 
through its port. These and other factual 
stories will be described in detail in May. 
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CUT DOWN 


the high cost of 


PAYROLL WORK 


GAVE real money—and headaches, 

too—by having your payroll pre- 
pared by us, in our offices, on 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines! 


We will compute your payroll regis- 
ters, distribution forms, checks, etc., 
for you week after week. All your 
work would be checked to bank stand- 
ards by our highly skilled personnel. 


From now on you can forget about 
payroll errors, about getting the pay- 
roll out on time... about government 
reports. 

FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service can 
be used by your firm. Send for it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO ° BOSTON @ DETROIT 


MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York {3, WN. Y. 
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Scraping Off the Barnacles 
To the Editor: 


On page 7 of the February issue of 
American Business there is a comment 
that interests me greatly and which I 
heartily approve. 

That is the little article on Mr. Wallace 
Foster Bennet, new president of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I 
would appreciate very much a little en- 
lightenment on your last statement in 
the article under the heading of Wallace 
Foster Bennet, “We also hope that he 
will put the good ship NAM into dry- 
dock to scrape off the barnacles.” 

I shall be very pleased if you will give 
me what you consider the barnacles that 
are attached to the ship NAM. I shall 
appreciate this enlightenment very much. 
I am a member of NAM, sincerely in- 
terested in it, and any constructive 
criticism would be most welcome.—W. B. 
Kennepy, Jr., president, The T. H. 
Rogers Lumber Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Mr. Kennepy: National Association 
of Manufacturers has always seemed so 
negative to me. They opposed workmen’s 
compensation insurance laws, they op- 
posed social security, they have always 


(Courtesy Pitney-Bowes, /nc.) 





attacked labor bitterly, and I do not 
ever recall them being “for” anything 
Now I am fully familiar with all the 
abuses of labor leadership; I know that 
labor has had the upper hand for some 
years, and that it has used its power 
badly in many cases. Nevertheless, | 'o 
not feel that NAM has been much better 
than labor, in that it has been as biased 
in favor of the employer as labor has 
been biased in favor of the employee. 
Seems to me NAM ought to be bigger 
and broader in its approach. After all, 
while capital and employers do create 
jobs and raise our standard of lis 
it is the consumer who buys the stuti 
create the wages and the profit—w 
there is any. 


Big and Little Business 
To the Editor: 


I was very much impressed with ‘le 
article in the February edition of 
American Bustness captioned “Big an 
Little Business,” on page 7. 

As distributor of Frigidaire products 
through approximately 180 retail dealers, 
I would like very much to use this article 
to drive home a story which we have 
been preaching to them for many years. 

If you would consent to the use of the 
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article, we of course would give the | 


publication full credit—F. W. Water, 


vice president, R. F. Trant, Inc., Nor- | 


folk, Va. 


Mr. Water: We are glad to know 
you liked the item. Go right ahead and | 


reprint it. 


Industrial Relations Charts 
To the Editor: 


On page 66 of American Business for 
January 1949, there is a chart headed 
“Why a Worker Lacks Personal Pride 
in His Job.” We found this chart to be 
extremely interesting and we are hope- 
ful that we might obtain copies of the 
charts which were previously published 
in the Industrial Relations magazine 
to which we did not subscribe. 

We should appreciate very much any 
assistance you may be able to give us 
in obtaining these back copies.—ArTHUR 
C. Von Stein, staff research assistant, 
Life Office Management Association, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Von Stein: We are sending you 
tear sheets of the two previous charts. 


The Pen Is Mightier . . . 


To the Editor: 


Men of business are urged to take 
part in a move to help offset the untruths 
that are being spread about us abroad. 
We can work concretely against this 


propaganda, and through a very simple | 


means. 

Each one of us can write to a man or 
woman in some part of Europe, telling of 
our way of life, getting to know the ex- 
periences and hopes of the people abroad, 
and discussing the questions that affect 
us all. Far more telling than any amount 
of newsprint or radio verbiage is the 
power of a letter from a friend. 

We have thousands of letters from 
European men and women. These letters 
come from Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
England, Italy, and France, from men 
and women who do not want charity, 
but who sincerely want to exchange ideas 
and thoughts with Americans. 

“To be in contact with ideas after 
a mental blackout of so many years is 
like nothing you can imagine, it is so 
wonderful,” writes an industrialist from 


Germany. “If I could exchange thoughts | 
with an American man of about forty | 


who is interested in reading and fishing, 
and perhaps chemical engineering (which 


neat 
ete 
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“1 work with paper all the time. 
This improved Hammermill Bond 


makes my job so much easier.’’ 








hw 
“"Yes, Mr. Ross, our letters do look a lot better 
lately—and it’s because of this improved Ham- 
mermill Bond that we use now. Any typing we do 


on its clear, smooth-white surface stands out with 
new clearness and sharpness.” 


Your typists also will turn out 
better, cleaner finished work on 
improved Hammermill Bond. 
And this paper has the sturdiness 
to keep its snap in the mail, and 
stand up—for years—in the files. 
It takes quick, clean erasures, too. 


ate 
wets 
go 


Send for samples of improved Hammermill Bond 





- 
The coupon below will bring you samples of improved Hammermill 
Bond in white and fourteen pleasing colors. We'll include, if you wish, 


acopy of “Your Next Letterhead,” the Hammermill idea-book ... 
useful in improving or redesigning your present letterhead. 


BOND 


is my profession), { would be indeed | 


grateful.” 

A great effort is made to match these 
correspondents so that the relationships, 
being based on congenial interests, will 
be truly fruitful and long-lived. Trans- 
lations are provided wherever necessary. 

Men of business and industry are 


urged to write themselves, and get others | 


to write, by circulating this information 
through their house organs, local news- 
papers, or whatever means are at their 
disposal.— (Muss) G. Auison RayMonp, 
publicity director, United Nations Coun- 


Companion papers for office use include 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and Hammermill Duplicator 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me—FREE—a sample book of Hammermill Bond. (Check if you'd like a copy 


of (1) “Your Next Letterhead” and sample books of [] Hammermill Mimeo-Bond 
C) Hammermill Duplicator.) 


Name. 





Position. 





(Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


cil of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
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Unshackle your office machines! 


HERE’S a new freedom for typewriters and other writing 

machines in any office. Now, with Multigraph methods, they 
needn’t be overloaded with heavy sheaves of forms and carbons 
in an attempt to get enough clear copies. 

Office workers are liberated, too, from time-wasting tasks 
of assembling, interleaving, correcting carbons, removing car- 
bon copies, and tedious retyping. 

Speed, ease and simplicity are watchwords of the Multigraph 
method ... here's how it works: 

You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 
machine) on a single master sheet. 

Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 

Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into sharp, clean copies of business records. 

Your business form with added information is completely 
reproduced. 


Any department of any business can benefit through Multigraph 
methods. Learn how by reading “Is Your Business Held Down 
by a Paper-Wait?” Ask our nearest office for a copy or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


+ 


Multi raph 


TRADE-MARK REG. US. PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith. Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


MULTILITH 
MASTERS 
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7 TIM Hi Business 


Bill Polley, who has just been 
appointed sales and _ executive 
director of Edison Brothers stores 
at St. Louis, is a good example of 
what we said about young men last 
month. Bill had a tough time try- 
ing to get a job in the early part 
of the depression. It is said that 
he applied for a job to every busi- 
nessman in the little country town 
he calls home. None had a job for 
him. Gosh, think of what they 
missed. He’s in a pretty big job 
now, and some of the merchants 
and small businessmen who turned 
him down are still sitting around 
cussing their help, complaining 
that, “You can’t get nobody to do 
a day’s work these days.” 


New Orleans business leaders 
deserve highest praise for their 
work in putting across Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. It’s successful 
beyond their dreams, we are proud 
and happy to report. Some manu- 
facturers are finding it relatively 
easy to create foreign sales 
through this mart; in fact they 
are making up the slight loss in 
domestic sales from foreign trade, 
stimulated at the mart in New 
Orleans. 


Automobiles are reasonably 
easy to buy now, and deliveries 
are good. Last fall when we wrote, 
on these pages, that come spring 
1949 cars would be easy to buy a 
number of people hooted at us. 
They even told us we didn’t know 
the time of day. Some of the very 
biggest automobile companies were 
talking about a sellers’ market 
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way up into 1950. But a great 
many people in the automobile 
business still seem a little dazed 
about it and are waiting for the 
customers to come rushing in, 
money in hand to buy. Some of 
them are pretty badly disap- 
pointed. 


Wholesalers in many parts of 
the country are complaining that 
the “change” came so quickly they 
were caught unawares. Millions of 
pages have been written warning 
wholesalers of this very condition. 
Yet some of them went on acting 
as if they could pay no attention 
to buying, less attention to selling, 
and no attention at all to collec- 
tions. They are getting back on 
the job now. It will be too late for 
some. Wholesalers need to catch 
up with the thinking and methods 
of their customers. 


Shamrock Hotel 
along at a great rate. Even the 
sainted Frank Lloyd Wright, who 
asserts that it is an architectural 
monstrosity, can’t stop it. Of 
course Mr. Wright could not have 
said anything else. It was too good 
a chance for him to get in the 
papers. More than that, he has 
been preaching the “form follows 
the function” gospel for so many 
years that an ornate piece of 
architecture such as the Shamrock 
was bound to have aroused his ire. 
We suspect that Glenn McCarthy, 
the 41-year-old owner, whose story 
was told in these pages in Febru- 
ary, is losing no sleep about Mr. 


Wright’s diatribe. 


is going 


Wrigley’s Income for 1948 
—net, that is—was $11,400,000 
on sales of $61,440,166 for the 
year. This excellent showing is the 
result of many years of the most 
careful management with which we 
are acquainted. No policy is made 
at Wrigley’s without painstaking 
research, checking and re-check- 
ing. Nothing is ever done there be- 
cause of somebody’s brilliant idea, 
snap judgment, or opinion. The 
company comes as near to being 
managed on a basis of proved 
facts as it is humanly possible to 
run a company. But that is not 
all—every activity at Wrigley’s is 
based on the long-pull effect on the 
business. More than any other 
company with 
acquainted, Wrigley plans for the 
future, for customer good will, 


which we are 


and for stability. 


Santa Fe’s Fred Gurley re- 
ports a 1948 net income of $62,- 
842,771, as compared with $47,- 
743,744 in 1947. Once more the 
value of long-range planning be- 
comes clear. When Mr. Gurley 
went to Santa Fe he began put- 
ting the road on a Diesel motive- 
power basis as far and as rapidly 
as possible. While other railroad 
executives were saying they had no 
money, cussing the Commerce 
Commission, and complaining 
about unfair competition from 
trucks, barges, planes, and private 
cars, Mr. Gurley forgot momentary 
troubles and began planning for 
years to come. As the stockholders 
cash dividend checks they should 
thank their stars for F. G. Gurley, 
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said 
AccouNTANT: ly books are balanced faster, BILLING CLERK: [ do the work of two machines 


And I know they’re all shipshape; On this one calculator; Wil 
‘To prove my entries accurate, Its automatic features make — 


; ; : Tru 
I have the printed tape! Invoice production greater! says 


gro 


payrou cuerk: | love that 10-key touch control, StatisticIAN: With no reruns to prove our work, type 
So fast, so sure, so easy; There’s not a moment lost; mel 
I get the payrolls out so quick, My staff has doubled output, solic 


The boss nicknamed me “Breezy”! And cut down office cost! pa 
cep 
oper 
trut 
at s: 
rath 


: - they 
Remember, only the Printing Calculator i ailie As the quartet above has learned, printed z 


divides automatically, multiplies, adds, , proof provides increased profits. For the 
lists and subtracts, and prints the proof e! i whole cost-cutting story for your com- 


mun 
mere 
if of 


on the tape. So your modest investment 
really buys two fine machines in one—a 
calculator that prints and a high speed 
electric adding machine. 


pany, call our local representative, or 
write for free booklet to Remington Rand 
Inc., Dept. AB-4, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


the new Remnglon Kand automatic Printing Calculator 
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and for Edward J. Engel, who in- 
duced him to come to the Santa 
Fe. A few more Gurley’s in rail- 
roading would probably be worth 
more to the railroads than any- 
thing else. 


Q. Forrest Walker, economist 
for R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
made a significant statement to the 
New York Chapter of American 
Management Association when he 
said, “We gravely need a positive, 
not a negative, attitude toward 
healthy economic readjustments.” 
He points out that gains have been 
too much the result of price in- 
creases, and too little the result of 
added physical volume. Perhaps 
we ought to stop comparing dol- 
lars and cents with last year and 
compare the actual tonnage of 
merchandise moved. That’s a bet- 
ter index possibly. Another thing 
Mr. Walker said impresses us. It 
was: “At times it is surprising how 
long manufacturers and merchants 
will cling to prices and qualities 
that have outlived their productive 
possibilities despite fresh advertis- 
ing expenditures and vigorous 
sales promotion.” Oh boy, you 
said a mouthful, Mr. Walker. 


William A. Marcus, senior 
vice president of the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco, 
says that banks are rapidly losing 
ground in the thrift field to other 
types of savings institutions and 
must reappraise their methods of 
solicitation and advertising. Some 
banks must get a wholly new con- 
ception of savings department 
operation, it seems to us. The 
truth is that many bankers sniff 
at savings departments and would 
rather not fool with them. But 
they are important to any com- 
munity; they build future com- 
mercial depositors for banks, and 
if other types of thrift companies 
can earn money from savings, why 
can’t bankers? 


General Electric Co. and 
Sears Roebuck and Co. have cut 
prices on refrigerators. Hotpoint 
lines, which are part of General 
Electric, have been cut as much as 
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$30 on refrigerators and $20 on 
ranges. This appears to be 
healthy. There is a huge market 
awaiting lower prices. Millions of 
people want to buy new or better 
appliances, but they can’t find 
room for them in current budgets. 
Every price reduction brings an- 
other layer of buyers right back 
into the market. 


Slack in Business can easily 
be picked up by some companies 
by the simple plan of requiring 
salesmen to visit towns in the next 
lower population level. For ex- 
ample, suppose your salesmen tend 
to stop at about the 100,000 city 
population level. Teach them to 
get down to towns of 60,000, 
40,000, 25,000, and even as low as 
10,000 population. And if you 
have salesmen who tend to speed 
through the towns of 5,000, try 
having them stop at these towns. 
Not every small town is a good 
market. But here and there a small 
town gets growing pains. It be- 
comes ambitious. The old gray- 
beards who control and stifle so 
many small towns die off, and 
younger men take over. In such 
towns many lines which ordinarily 
are sold only in cities can find a 
ready market. 


Robert Young, board chair- 
man of Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co., is fussing about sub- 
sidized competition of the govern- 
ment. We are a little disappointed 
in you, Mr. Young. We thought 
you were too busy building rail- 
road traffic to take up the ancient 
echoes of other railroad men who 
have spent their lives complaining. 
Oh yes, we agree that it is tough 
to compete with other transport 
facilities which pay no taxes, for 
which nature or our great govern- 
ment provides the right-of-way. 
But that’s the way things are, and 
for every minute you spend com- 
plaining about these things you 
rob yourself of a minute in which 
you might think up something as 
good as “A hog can... etc., etc.” 


Personnel is no better than the 
boss makes it. Everywhere we go 


we hear complaints that it is im- 
possible to find good salesmen, to 
find good accountants, cooks, 
clerks, bookkeepers, bankers, or 
billposters. Well, gentlemen, it has 
always been that way. But some 
men seem to have the knack of 
making good personnel. And some 
companies do the same. We will 
never be able to find enough good 
people to do any of the jobs we 
want done. We must train them, 
coach them, heckle 
them, take them by the hand, and 
show them the way to success and 
achievement. There are plenty of 
employers who are doing all these 
things and more. And they are not 
complaining that you can’t get 
good help these days. They are 


too busy watching sales climb. 


them, lead 


Test, Experiment, Test. 
We talked with a manufacturer 
recently who had just spent 
$30,000 trying to capture one 
market of about 100,000 popula- 
tion. Here is what happened. 
Somebody had a bright idea. Snap 
judgment ruled, and the idea was 
tried. It proved to be a dud. That’s 
nothing to criticize, but the facts 
are that the idea could have been 
tested for $5,000 in a much smaller 
market. Then the technique could 
have been perfected, the company 
could have retired to lick its 
wounds, draw up heavier artillery, 
repair the leaks, and try again. 
As it is now, the company must 
wait another whole year before 
trying another experiment. More 
and more business leaders are in- 
sisting on a pilot operation before 
they risk big money on any new 
idea. And the funny part of it is 
that almost any proposed idea can 
be cut down into a pilot operation 
for a test with a very small ex- 
penditure. Then the idea can be 
proved and built up to a full scale 
operation. Williamson-Dickie 
Manufacturing Company, Ft. 
Worth, has saved a great deal of 
money by using small-scale tests 
before risking big capital. Cleve- 
land’s collector of internal revenue 
did the same thing. If you have 
ideas about training a lion, try 
your ideas on the house cat first. 











Engineer Charles Lake became an ad- 
ministrative trainee at Donnelley 
after he was graduated from Cornell 


IFTEEN years ago a young 
mechanical engineer named 
Harold Schwanbeck joined R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, after 
being graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He became a 
technical trainee at the printing 
company—one of the world’s 
largest—and his first job was set- 
ting type. Learning the business 
from the ground up, he progressed 
through various departments, 
serving as roll tender, assistant 
pressman, pressman, and_ then 
foreman. 

Today Mr. Schwanbeck is 
superintendent of Donnelley’s 
multicolor pressroom, with 600 
employees and several million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment. 

Or take the case of John Ris- 
tine, who came out of Dartmouth 
and had two jobs at Donnelley of- 
fered to him. He could work in the 
office and make $35 a week, or he 
could become an apprentice and 
make $14 a week at 28 cents an 
hour. The youth considered the 
future possibilities of both jobs, 
and became an apprentice so that 
he could lay a solid foundation for 
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How to 


Train 


Executives 





R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago printers, 
has a 5-year training program for its future top execu- 
tives. It’s a long-range plan that pays for itself by 
eliminating costly problems of management turnover 
and at the same time producing a skilled management 
team that can guide the company when the time comes 





By WU Novris 


a career in printing. He soon de- 
veloped a love of excellence in 
craftsmanship and quality. 

Mr. Ristine is now superintend- 
ent of the offset department, 
where his talents have plenty of 
room for expression. 

These graduates of Donnelley’s 
training program are by no means 
isolated cases. Virtually every de- 
partment head at the company 
started out in a minor capacity or 
as an apprentice in the training 
school. And most of the top execu- 
tives did the same. T. E. Donnel- 
ley, who came into the business 
when it was still young, started 
work as a press feeder after finish- 
ing his studies at Yale University. 
He eventually became president, 
a post he held for 50 years. 

Mr. Donnelley realized that a 
company is only as good as its per- 
sonnel, and he knew that good per- 
sonnel was often hard to find. His 
ideas for training men were de- 
veloped, tested, and put into 
practice, and the company’s posi- 
tion as a top-rank printing busi- 
ness is evidence of the soundness of 
these ideas. 


The two men who successively 
followed Mr. Donnelley in the 
presidency started in minor posi- 
tions at $10 and $12 a week. ‘The 
present executive vice president, 
Gaylord Donnelley, finished col- 
lege and spent the next 10 years 
working in various departments so 
that he could learn the business 
from every angle. 

Preparing young college grad- 
uates and high-school graduates 
for management positions has 
long been a policy of the com- 
pany. Immediately after Wor 
War II, the program was plac 
on a more formal basis, and siiice 
then, 15 men have been hired upo 
graduation from college and, 
these, 14 are still serving on the 5- 
year training course. These 1.1 
came from various colleges, la:e 
and small. Donnelley represen’ 
tives visited the colleges and int 
viewed prospects, screening ‘ 
the best candidates for a more : 
tensive examination when 
young men came to Chicago. 

The process of selection em- 
braces a number of steps. T! 
Donnelley psychologist, Mis: 
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Harold Schwanbeck completed Donnelley’s training pro- Head of the rotogravure department is Winfred Isom, who 
gram and now supervises a department with 600 employees first worked at Donnelley to pay his way through college 


Mabel Rugg, gives the applicants 
a battery of tests to determine 
their aptitudes for the printing 
business. The aim is to discover 
whether or not the applicant has 
the traits, interests, and capabili- 
ties that will help to make him 
happy and successful in this busi- 
ness. Obviously, it would be no 
favor to the applicant or to the 
company to fit a round peg into a 
square hole, or vice versa. Every 
effort is made to avoid the tragedy 
of the misfit. 

When the tests have been com- 
pleted, the applicant is interviewed 
by various executives of the com- 
pany. After the tests and inter- 
views are all over, it is generally 
found that only one out of ten ap- 
plicants has been selected. But 
those who have come through are 
considered high potential material. 

The college-graduate trainees 
currently start at about $60 a 
week. The courses they take depend 
very much upon their college back- 
grounds. One group will be com- 
posed, for example, of liberal arts 
graduates. These, if they follow the 
usual pattern of development over 

(Continued on page 42 
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Offset Department Manager John Ristine chose to become an apprentice at $14 
a week after leaving Dartmouth College instead of office clerk at $35 a week 
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Shipping orders at Chrysler sales division are printed on a Remington Rand tabulator and continue on through a de- 
leaver which automatically separates them, discards the carbon sheets, and then distributes the orders in proper sequence 


Speed Order Handling 


With New System 





Chrysler Corporation has expanded its prewar system 
of handling dealers’ orders to include invoicing and 
billing, and other new ideas have been developed. The 
system teams better methods, automatic equipment 





By Dwight G. Baird 


IRST of the automobile manu- 

facturers to adopt semiauto- 
matic office equipment for process- 
ing dealers’ orders and building 
cars accordingly, which it did 
prewar, Chrysler Sales Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
now has expanded this system to 
to include invoicing and billing 
and has developed several innova- 
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tions in the streamlined procedure. 

This equipment includes semi- 
automatic key punches, inter- 
preters, reproducers, counting 
sorters, tabulators, automatic 
summary punch attachments, de- 
leavers, a Teletype network, and 
files. 

Installation of such equipment 
was due in considerable measure 


to the fact that present-day auto- 
mobiles literally are built to order. 
They are standardized in most 
major respects, of course, but a 
host of optional features, such as 
color, trim, plastics, wheels, 
fenders, radio, heater, clock, spe- 
cial tires, and other accessories, 
form innumerable combinations. 

It was to give the customer what 
he wants, the way he wants it, that 
Chrysler Corporation several years 
ago installed interdepartment 
communication systems in_ its 
factories for scheduling assemblies 
in desired sequence. This solved the 
problem of building cars to order, 
but the increased amount of office 
work thus occasioned created a 
bottleneck which necessitated the 
installation of more and better 
office equipment. 

The entire procedure is based 
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upon a 90-column tabulating card. 
As soon as a dealer’s weekly order 
is received, a card is punched for 
each car on that order. Punching 
includes the region number, dealer 
number, routing, method of financ- 
ing, order number, item number, 
model, body type, paint, trim, and 
all items of equipment. The code 
used is adopted at the beginning 
of each model year and is furnished 
to dealers, as well as to all con- 
cerned in the office and in the fac- 
tories. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the dealer’s order and 
the tabulating card as punched 
from it. 

As a matter of fact, two cards 
are punched; both are identical 
except for the identifying punch 
in column 90. To guard against 
any possible error, key-punch 
operators work in teams of two. 
Each punches an identical manila 
card for each order, but the first 
operator punches a #0 in column 
90, while the other punches a #1 
in the same column. The #0 cards 
are used for order condition cards, 
while the #1 cards are used for 
scheduling. 

Further to guarantee accuracy, 
the two punched cards are run 
through a multicontrol reproducer 
to verify the punching. If any two 
identical cards are not perfectly 
matched, this machine rejects 
them. As there is no likelihood that 
two key-punch operators would 
ever make the same mistake on the 
same operation, it is practically 
impossible to confuse details of the 
dealer’s order in any way. 

After verifying, cards are put 
through an interpreter which 
translates the punching into al- 
phabetical and numerical charac- 
ters printed on the margins. 

The #0 card then is placed in an 
“orders received file” and the ac- 
cumulation of such cards is used 
by the tabulator operator on the 
second shift to issue the various 
reports required by the sales de- 
partment on orders received. At 
the end of each day, the #1 cards 
are sorted by region, dealer, order 
and item number and delivered to 
the car distribution department to 
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Reports are tabulated regularly to show the number of unshipped orders each 
dealer has at the factory, and the number of cars shipped the previous month 


be used for future scheduling. 

When ready to build cars to fill 
orders of certain date, cards are 
pulled, run through a counting 
sorter, and sorted by model and 
body types. Consideration is also 
given to shipping destinations so 
that cars to be shipped to the same 
or nearby points will come off the 
assembly line close together and 
there will be enough of such cars 
to make a load; otherwise, the 
yard inventory of cars being held 
until there are enough of them to 
make a load for each point would 
soon become excessive. 

Cards then go to a tabulator 
which prints the “Daily Master 
Building Schedule,” item by item, 
on a form 100 columns wide. This 
is the “bible” for each department, 
assembly line, and subassembly 
throughout the plant. It is the 
order to build, what to build, and 
how to build it. At the same time, 
cards are placed in a reproducer 
which produces a set of duplicate 
cards and these are sent to the 
various departments for their con- 
venience and guidance in assem- 
bling the cars. 

The first step in building a car 
is that of “framing” the body, and 
to each such body is attached a 
metal code plate, 434 by 234 
inches, on which 32 of the 90 
columns on the tabulator card 
have been embossed automatically 
from the card itself. These include 


the model, body type, paint, trim, 
schedule number, item number, and 
body number. This plate remains 
on the frame permanently, identi- 
fying that body. 

These code plates formerly were 
produced on separate dies. This 
method was slow and also afforded 
opportunity for error, so Chrysler 
Sales Corporation asked the manu- 
facturer of the tabulator equip- 
ment to design and make a ma- 
chine which would emboss the plate 
automatically from the tabulator 
card. This was quite a task, but it 
was accomplished after long 
experimentation. 

Now, on the same day the 
Master Building Schedule is is- 
sued, a set of the same cards used 
in printing it is sent to the coding 
office, cards are sorted in the order 
in which cars are to be built, then 
the cards are fed through the em- 
bossing machine together with 
blank plates. The machine auto- 
matically senses the information 
on the card, sets up an embossing 
die, and embosses on the plate the 
information required for building 
the body, at a rate of 20 plates a 
minute. 

After the body is built, painted, 
and trimmed, it is shipped across 
the street by truck to the assembly 
plant, and a track sheet is Tele- 
typed to principal points in the 
assembly plant, specifying exactly 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Modestly described by the company as ‘‘believed to be the largest in the Southwest,’’ these cutting tables are 153 feet 
long, and there are 15 of them. Workers throughout Williamson-Dickie’s big factory enjoy modern air conditioning 


Never Be Satistied 


With Success 





Don Williamson, vice president of Williamson-Dickie 
Manufacturing Co., has helped to build sales to 
$10 million a year because he has sold his entire 
organization on constant effort to find a better way 





By Eugene Whitmore 


ILITARY men know the poten- 
tial disaster that lurks in sur- 
prise. Any military group sur- 
prised by an enemy stands an 
excellent taking a 
severe licking before it recovers its 
fighting balance. 
C. D. Williamson, vice president 
and general manager, Williamson- 
Dickie Manufacturing’ Co. of Ft. 


chance of 
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Worth, Texas, believes that sur- 
prise holds similar hazards for 
business. 

If we stop to consider this a 
moment, it becomes painfully 
evident. A competitor may sur- 
prise us with a price cut, a new 
model, an design or 
a well-planned campaign. 
Costs, if not under strict scrutiny 


improved 
sales 


and control, may surprise us. If 
not properly accounted for, in- 
ventories may bring painful and 
costly surprises. 

It is Williamson’s idea thiat 
businessmen should not be sui 
prised at the various developmen! 
which occur in business. “We «| 
not wait for trouble to come to 
us,” he says, “but we seek to pr 
vent and control trouble by going 
to it. We do not like surpris 
business.” 

One of Williamson’s seve 
methods for preventing cos! 
surprises in business is a dail) 
work and activity schedule, and 
chronological record of meeting:. 
conferences, discussions with f 
low executives, and activities. 

Recently, while discussing a « 
lay in getting a job done with the 
executive responsible for the job. 


Mr. Williamson flipped the pages 
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C. D. (Don) Williamson, vice president and general man- 
ager, proves ideas with small-scale tests without risks 


of his chronological record and 
quickly found the exact date the 
job had been assigned and action 
planned. 

Each morning all Williamson- 
Dickie men work 
schedule for the day, typed on a 


start with a 
page, which is attached to a binder 
containnmg a number of pockets. 
There is a card preserving the 
separate identity of each item 
listed on the schedule. This is for 
freedom and flexibility, because 
one item on today’s list may be 
discussed in one week from today, 
while another may be discussed in 
3 or 4 weeks, depending on the 
follow-up date decided on. Mr. 
Williamson’s schedule begins with 
dictation each morning. With that 
out of the way he turns to his 
schedule for a clue to the next 
activity of the day. 

Each subject or activity is 
numbered and the plan is to dis- 
cuss certain continuous problems 
on certain days each week. When 
sales training, for example, is 
under consideration, every execu- 
tive concerned with it finds some 
phase of that problem on his daily 
schedule the same day as other 
executives. Advertising problems 
and activities are discussed one 
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day, personnel another, and so on. 

Do not jump to the conclusion 
that a pressing problem arising 
several days ahead of its scheduled 
day for discussion would be held 
over until that day. The schedules 
are all flexible, and they allow for 
interruptions. 

Typical of the way in which 
subjects are broken down is the 
following group of items, with num- 
bers which might come up on a 
day’s schedule. The general head- 
ing is “Financial Department,” 
and under it we find: 

711 Sales Costs Units. 

712 Pricing Policy. 

713 Analyze Accounts by 

Rating. 
714 Operating Statement 
Conference. 
715 Check Cost Warchouse 
Operating System. 
taken from Mr. 


schedule for 


These are 
Williamson’s own 
1949 and may not all come up on 
one day, but they show how he 
breaks his work into specific items 
for study and action. “It is a 
stimulus to covering all items,” he 
says, “and it forces us to watch 
and be familiar with every problem 
in the business. Trouble does not 
come to us. We seek it and try to 


Colonel E. E. Dickie, president of Williamson-Dickie, sold 
pants and shirts to many of the company’s first customers 


One result of research: Pull string 
and pants are ready for alteration 


solve problems before there is any 
necessity for emergency action.” 
How well 


similarly progressive ideas 


these and other 
have 
worked is evident from a glance at 
company history. In 1922 C. D. 
Williamson’s father, C. N. Wil- 
liamson, in partnership with E. E. 
Dickie bought a struggling little 
company with the high-sounding 
United States Overall 
Company. Purchase price was 
$12,500. C. D. Williamson was 
superintendent of this company, 


name of 


having started as sweeper in the 
cutting room soon after leaving 
Cornell. 


(Continued on page 46) 











Business Needs to Catch 
Up with Consumers 





Retailers, wholesalers, and some manufacturers have 
read so much about a probable depression that they 
are neglecting to tempt buying with aggressive sales 
promotion, product improvement, good salesmanship 





By John Garth 


HIS country today is in the 
strangest phase of merchandis- 
ing ever witnessed by this observer. 
It seems that consumers are more 
progressive than retailers; that 
retailers are more progressive than 
wholesalers, and that consumers, 
retailers, and wholesalers are, in 
many cases, more progressive than 
manufacturers. 

Of course there are just enough 
exceptions to any of these state- 
ments to raise doubts. Actually, 
the exceptions merely prove the 
rule. 

Here are some cases ; three times 
this week I have visited retailers 
who were cussing manufacturers 
and wholesalers because merchan- 
dise had arrived without invoices. 
This means double work for the 
retailer. He must unpack the 
goods, look for the invoice, set 
them aside, hold them out of stock, 
and await the invoice. Then, when 
the invoice arrives, anywhere from 
24 hours to a week later, he must 
hunt out the merchandise, match 
it to the invoice and price it. Mean- 
while customers may be howling for 
the merchandise. 

I have heard complaints about 
late arrival of invoices in ten or 
twelve states in the past few 
“months. Nine cases out of ten 
modern accounting machines and 
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systems would shoot out the in- 
voice to arrive ahead of, or co- 
incident with, the merchandise. 

Now let’s look at another side 
of the picture which seems con- 
tradictory, for the moment. I 
stood in a fairly large, small-town 
furniture store a few days ago and 
a customer walked in with a wad 
of folding money in his hand. 
“Want one of them electric 
sheets,” said the customer. 

“Never heard of an electric 
sheet,” said the dealer, adding that 
they had electric blankets. “You 
must mean an electric blanket,” 
declared the dealer. 

“Nope, I mean an electric sheet. 
Think Westinghouse makes ’em. 
Saw an advertisement of them and 
I want one.” The dealer walked 
away, vowing that he had never 
heard of an electric sheet. He did 
not offer to order one, nor did he 
make any other attempt to cop 
some of that folding money the 
customer clutched in his hand. 
The customer—I should say 
“would-be” customer—walked out 
of the store, disgusted. 

It may be argued that one 
small-town dealer who did not 
know that there was such a thing 
as an electric sheet proves noth- 
ing. But similar occurrences have 
happened so often that it is evident 


there is a weak link in the mer- 
chandising chain which 
strengthening. 

Late in 1948 Irby-Thompson 
Inc. of Dallas brought out a new 
type of necktie which is, so far as 
we can learn, the first real improve- 
ment in men’s neckwear for many 
years. Dealers who have bough! 
this item and sold it intelligently 
have made a killing with it. Some 
stores have reordered and rv- 
ordered by long-distance _ tele- 
phone. Other stores, some of thie 
allegedly most progressive stores 
in the country, have been indif- 
ferent to the item and have not 
even put it in stock. 

There are many reasons why a 
store should stock and push this 
item. It is a good number; cus- 
tomers who buy it come back for 
more. Pushing a new item like this 
helps build a store’s reputation 
for progressiveness and always 
having something new. Every one 
of these ties sold means an extra 
sale for a dealer because they do 
not entirely replace the conven- 
tional four-in-hands. 

But the number of dealers who 
have backed away from this 
potentially hot item is amazing. I 
know because I have tried to buy 
it in some of the largest and sup- 
posedly most progressive stores in 
the country. The merchants seem 
afraid of something new, or are so 
fat and puffy with profits that 
they do not give a darn about 
potentially valuable item. 

Now, here’s another case. The 
Cox Department Store at Ft. 
Worth has sold 1,900 dozens of « 
certain household item in the past 
year. So far as I can learn, no 
other store in Ft. Worth has heard 
of this tremendous sale, and only 
one other store has the item dis- 
played. The mark-up is excellent, 


needs 
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and the retail price is $3.95. I told 
another Ft. Worth merchant 
about the item and he politely in- 
dicated that I was mistaken and 
perhaps untruthful, and did not 
show enough interest in it to ask 
where it was made. 

I tried to buy three shirts in a 
big Chicago store not long ago. 
They did not have my sleeve size 
in stock, but offered to shorten the 
sleeves. “How long will it take?” 
I asked politely. “Three to four 
weeks,” was the answer. Well, I 
walked away from that store, 
never to return. In fact I went 
home and busted up my charge 
plate, as I will not need it any 
more. Four weeks to whack off an 
inch from shirt sleeves! The man- 
agement of this store needs a dose 
of No-Doze tablets. 

Recently I went into an office 
furniture store, hoping to buy a 
new desk. One number caught my 
eye, and I asked the salesman who 
made it. He did not know, but 
looked at a tag attached to the 
desk. “Walnut Manufacturers As- 
sociation,” he assured me. This 
poor salesman did not know that 
the Walnut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation makes only walnut veneers 
and deals in walnut lumber. It 
never made a finished desk in all 
its illustrious career. Such a state- 
ment would be comparable to tell- 


ing a customer that United States 
Steel Corporation made an auto- 
mobile, because the automobile 
manufacturer bought the steel 
from U. S. Steel. 

I talked with the dealer who 
employs this salesman a little later 
and the dealer complained that 
business was slow, that his trade 
had stopped buying, and that the 
boom was all over. He was a trifle 
sad, it seemed to me. And he also 
allowed as how it did not pay to 
try to train salesmen. 

It so happens that I am the 
victim of a type of insanity which 
assails certain middle-aged men 
these days. I am a camera fiend. I 
love to shoot pictures and I own 
four expensive cameras. Recently 
the Kalart folks have brought out 
a new camera, which, in the ad- 
vertisements, looks like a hum- 
dinger. I have asked in six camera 
stores about this Kalart, and the 
answer has invariably been, “Never 
heard of it. You must be mistaken. 
Kalart makes flash guns.” Yes, 
Kalart does make flash guns— 
they make a good camera too, I 
believe, but the dealers seem in 
cahoots to prevent my ever being 
tempted to buy one. 

There was once a time when 
dealers kept a want book, in which 
every salesman on the store staff 
wrote down items which customers 


had called for but which were not 
in stock. The buyers consulted 
these want books religiously every 
time a salesman from the wholesale 
or manufacturing level came in. 

Of course, the buyers did not 
buy everything jotted down in the 
want book, but they had a daily 
picture of every item being called 
for by customers. And they put in 
many items as a result of these 
listings in the want book. 

The custom of buying from the 
want book was so prevalent that 
we had a type of salesman known 
as “want book 
never sold anything but what he 
found in the want book. But the 
want book was a great institution. 


salesman” who 


So far as I can learn it has gone 
out of date. We need want books 
on every retail counter in America, 
because customers are daily call- 
ing for merchandise which the 
dealers have been too slow, too 
timid, too conservative, or too in- 
different to order. 

In a little town, the roads to 
which are peppered with Quaker 
State and Kendall motor oil signs, 
I tried to have my car filled with 
either one of these popular brands. 
I visited the Dodge, Plymouth-De 
Soto dealer, the Pontiac dealer, 
and six filling stations—all in 
search of either of these brands. 

(Continued on page 48) 





Retail stores everywhere are in dire need of want books. Every salesperson should use these books for jotting down items 
called for by customers but which are not in stock. It’s much more profitable than saying, ‘Sorry, but we are fresh out” 
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OMMUNICATION costs at the 
Lincoln Electric Company were 
cut recently when we _ switched 
many of our long-distance calls to 
telegrams, at the same time reduc- 
ing telegraph costs 20 per cent— 
from an average of $1.23 per 
message to 96 cents. 

The economy of telegrams was 
emphasized after we discovered 
our people were spending an 
average of $2.01 for each long- 
distance call, although many of 
these calls—such as placing orders 
and quoting technical data—could 
be telegraphed just as easily and 
much less expensively. 

The first step was to convince 
department head of the 
higher telephone costs by distrib- 


each 


uting priced expense tickets on 
all long-distance calls that were 
made in the various departments. 
The expense reports showed com- 
parative cost-per-message of tele- 
grams and long-distance calls. We 
also provided reference charts 
showing rates from Cleveland for 
various types of communications 
to frequently contacted points. 
After convincing department 
managers of the need for a change 
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in procedure, we gave our telegraph 
operator complete authority over 
telegrams. She had to be trained to 
know our products and technical 
terms that might arise in connec- 
tion with them. She learned the 
geographical location of frequent- 
ly telegraphed points and time 
zones at destinations. She 


strengthened her knowledge of 


composition and grammar. With 


these qualifications our operator 
could edit telegrams for clarity; 
she could shorten them and speed 
them on their way. 

A set of 
operator in editing telegrams. She 


rules guides our 
tries to keep telegrams under 10 
words (or under 15 if a serial mes- 
sage has gone before), night let- 
ters under 25, and day letters 
under 50 words. She eliminates un- 
necessary words and_ replaces 
others with symbols. If possible, 
she runs together initials, symbols, 
car numbers, product, and rail- 
road abbreviations to cut down on 
word count. Written dates are re- 
placed by numbers (November 15 
is changed to 11/15). Reference 
words (retel) and courteous 


phrases are eliminated. Conjunc- 


tions are replaced by free commas. 
In answering telegrams, a key 
phrase (Acme Steel) is substituted 
for the full company name. We 
have a coding system that also 1 
duces the number of words needei 
After editing, the 
must make an 
count. Here again certain rules 


operato 
accurate wor 
must be followed. For example, a 
new word is counted every time « 
space appears (B & O—thirce 
words, B&O—one word). In sig- 
natures only names of individual 
and company may be transmitted 
free. If a man’s title is given, too, 
it must be paid for. On the othe: 
hand, most punctuation symbo's 
can be used without charge, wh 
certain other symbols such as 
/, and # count as one unit in let! 
or figure groups, which av 
counted one word for each fi 
characters. 

When the telegram is edit 
coded, and counted, the next pro 
lem is to select the method « 
transmission best suited to requir 
ments of economy and speed. T! 
“break-point” in such telegraphi 
zone is the point where the cost 0 
an ordinary telegram or serial 
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Lincoln Electric Company has been widely publicized 
because of its liberal policies toward employees, who 
are said to be among the highest paid in the field. 
Such policies are possible, perhaps, through better 
methods at lower costs. This story describes a sys- 
tem recently introduced at Lincoln that trims com- 
munication expenses, at the same time simplifying 
the procedure and adding to its efficiency. A trained 
operator is imperative with such a streamlined system 





By i iow Griesinger 


Manager, Office Services, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


message will be more than a tele- 
graphic day letter. This point is 
16, 17, or 18 words, depending on 
the destination of the telegram. 
About 95 per cent of our telegrams 
are edited to below this break- 
point so that they are transmitted 
via fast service anyway. All other 
messages are converted to the day 
letter or a cheaper service. 

To achieve maximum economy, 
all telegrams below the break-point 
which are to move by the fastest 
service are marked “serial.” Serial 
telegrams move with the same 
speed as ordinary telegrams, but 
a daily wholesale rate is charged 
for two or more telegrams to the 
same destination. If only one mes- 
sage marked “serial” is dispatched 
to one destination during a 24- 
hour period, it is charged at the 
regular rate. 

At Lincoln, telegrams destined 
for same-day delivery which are 
over the break-point yet have less 
than 51 words are transmitted by 
day letter, with one exception: If 
a previous serial message to the 
same destination has preceded the 
longer telegram, it is transmitted 
serially, too, because it is always 
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cheaper and faster. We use an 
alphabetical chart to record all 
serial messages which reminds the 
operator to change day letters to 
serial telegrams where indicated. 
The chart also facilitates the 
checking of the telegraph bill at 
the end of the month. 

In some companies research will 
show that several points receive 
two or more telegrams on most of 
the working days in any month. 
For such cities it is more economi- 
cal to send all messages under 51 
words serially on the probability 
that a second message will follow 
later in the day. 

Since night letters are usually 
cheaper than either the serial mes- 
sage or day letter, we employ them 
where possible. If a telegram is 
sent out late in the afternoon, it 
might reach its destination too 
late for action that day. A dif- 
ference in time zones sometimes in- 
creases this possibility. In such 
cases, the operator determines the 
best method of transmission. 

In Lincoln’s rate zone, we found 
that a 3-minute, station-to-station, 
long-distance call was cheaper 
than a day letter to certain points 


ur Communication Costs 


of frequent communication. Also, 
such a call is usually cheaper than 
a day letter over 50 words. We 
gave our operator a schedule of 
long-distance charges, and she 
often telephones these long mes- 
sages to the telegraph department 
at destination. Where accuracy is 
essential this is discouraged. 

Costs often are reduced at Lin- 
coln by using postal services dur- 
ing normal weather. Our post office 
provided us with a list of points to 
which delivery of special delivery 
or air mail special delivery is 
scheduled by 9 a.m. on the follow- 
ing day. Night letters are con- 
verted frequently, thus moving at 
the 18-cent or 21-cent rate. 

When communicating with 
points in Canada and Mexico, we 
forget serial telegrams because 
there is no wholesale rate appli- 
cable in those countries. Day let- 
ters or night letters are always 
cheaper for telegrams over the 
break-point. Telegrams should be 
rearranged to make good sense 
without punctuation, since each 
symbol is counted as one word. 
Codes are helpful between Cana- 
dian and United States points, as 
figures are charged for at the rate 
of one word for each Arabic 
numeral. Code words may be 
transmitted five characters to the 
word. 

Full-rate cables are expensive, 
and Lincoln has found little use 
for them except in emergencies. 
LC (deferred) or NLT (night let- 
ter) cable service is used. 

Another way we have been able 
to cut communication costs is by 
changing the method of forward- 
ing messages. The common prac- 
tice is to ask Western Union to 
forward the telegram, and a 
charge is made as if the message 
originated from the forwarding 
point. Any carelessness in wording 
or choice of service used by the 
original sender is paid for again. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Production-line supervisors discuss plant relations problems with Personnel Manager Kenneth Putnam. Regular classes 
are conducted by Edward Dieterle, industrial engineer, and will later be taken over by Personnel Assistant Jane Haliday 


A Protitable Program 
For Plant Harmony 





Industrial relations is an important part of any manu- 
facturing program and is recognized as such at the 
Formfit Company, Chicago corset makers. Intelligent 
application of the idea pays off throughout the plant 





By Hoary M. Gallagher, jp 


; LOOKS as though the hot 
potato right now lies in the 
area of job security,” declared 
Kenneth W. Putnam, personnel 
manager of the Formfit Company, 
recently. Mr. Putnam sat at a 
table in the carefully decorated, 
neat, airy cafeteria the corset 
manufacturing company has pro- 
vided for “co-workers.” 
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“When we asked our own work- 
ers in a questionnaire last spring 
what they considered the most im- 
portant part of any job, an 
overwhelming percentage listed job 
security.” Mr. Putnam stacked his 
dishes at the cafeteria disposal 
counter and made his way through 
the plant to his office, amid smiles 
and greetings from his co-workers. 











Job security for Formfit wor! 
ers is high in the thoughts of those 
executives of the Formfit Company 
who are concerned with industria! 
relations. With a new factors 
scheduled to open in the nea! 
future, they are carefully guiding 
the growing industrial relation: 
program—an ace-in-the-hole whic!) 
makes possible their smoothest. 
most efficient production. 

Nowhere in the company 
there anything radical or uniqu 
in the application of industri: 
relations techniques, but what | 
done is thorough and intelligent! 
applied. Friendly plant atmos- 
phere, for instance, has been care 
fully cultivated, for the manage 
ment thoroughly believes that sucli 
an attitude helps their production 
effort. 

One of the people largely re- 
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Air-conditioned Formfit plant is a needle trades model. Formfit employee library is a full-fledged branch of 
Note wide windows, clean floors, careful organization the Chicago Public Library, and one of few in industry 


sponsible for this spirit is Mr. 
Samuel Kunstadter, one of the 
company’s founders, who is still 


active in the business. “Mr. S. K.,” 
as Formfit co-workers know him, is 
a familiar figure throughout the 
plant where he frequently stops for 
a talk with workers. Another part 
of this effort has resulted in mak- 
ing the personnel department a 
place where any employee is wel- 
come to bring a question or griev- 
ance at any time. Personnel Man- 
ager Putnam is now regarded as 
a counselor by many workers. 

But friendship = only . part of In-plant cafeteria provides employees a pleasant place to lunch (above). 
Formfit’s industrial relations Five meat choices, all inexpensive, are typical of Formfit fare (below) 
policy. The free lending library 
for workers, one of the few in in- z 
dustry, is a Formfit idea of long 
standing. The clean tile walls and 
terrazzo floors of Formfit wash- 
rooms and the air-conditioned sew- 
ing rooms are novelties in needle 
trades factories. These innova- 
tions are not regarded by manage- 
ment as “show,” but as necessities, 
and are evidence that these men 
realize the importance of good 
worker relations to the success of 
manufacturing. 

(Continued on page 50) 

















Top Executives Profit 
From Law Training 





Administrative and financial skill are 


important 


management tools. These men have found that legal 
training in addition gives a sound objective basis 
for leadership throughout the modern business world 





LECTION of Woodrow Wilson 
as President of the United 
States in the heated three-cornered 
election battle of 1912 brought 
many changes to the American 
scene. One which may have seemed 
of the least significance at the 
time, and yet which finally deter- 
mined much of the subsequent de- 
velopment of a great banking 
house, was the effect of this event 
on the career of a young Chicago 
lawyer. 

Edward E. Brown had gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School in 
the spring of 1908—not at the top 
of his class, but with above aver- 
age grades. In fact, he could al- 
most have been said to be a 
typical product of the school 
which at this time was recognized 
as one of the nation’s top legal 
training institutions. 

It was natural that young 
Brown should turn to Chicago for 
his legal practice, since his father, 
Judge Edward Osgood Brown, 
had been held in high esteem 
among Chicago barristers for many 
years. Admitted to the Illinois 
Bar Association after graduation, 
the young lawyer started working 
for a local law firm at the princely 
salary of $5 a week. 

“That was a very usual salary 
for a young lawyer starting out 
in those days,” Mr. Brown now re- 
calls with a smile. 

Luck, however, was with the 
young man. Chicago during the 


first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury was a hard-boiled, driving 
city full of the kind of rugged 
individualists who had pushed to 
the top in American industry and 
finance. Business rivalries often 
turned into hard-fought battles, 
occasionally touching off violent 
physical riots that rocked the 
whole civic organization. 

In the midst of this turbulence 
opportunities for men with legal 
training and imagination were 
boundless, providing they could 
stand the pace. “Ned” Brown 
could and did. Where other young 
men shied away or were defeated, 


he drove ahead—and his rise was 
spectacular; in 1910 he was mak- 
ing $2,500 a year. 

In addition, he became involved 
in politics early in his career. This 
activity in the sprawling metropo- 
lis of northern Illinois was just 
as important and inviting for 
courageous young men as it was 
to be for the next 30 years. Young 
Brown got himself elected a Demo- 
cratic precinct captain in his home 
ward. By the time of the bitter 
Presidential contest of 1912, split 
three ways by the two big partics 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s “Bull 
Moose” movement, he had beconie 
known in local and state Demo- 
cratic circles. 

Meanwhile, The First National 
Bank of Chicago, recognizing his 
enthusiastic work and success in 
the legal field, had appointed him 
to a vacancy as bank attorney ani! 
counsel. While acting in this capa- 
city in financial circles, he can 
paigned wholeheartedly for Wilson 





and his supporters. And on March 
4, 1913, Wilson was inaugurated 
as President of the United States. 

This was the break that changed 
the future of Edward E. Brown. 
Up to this time the bank had been 
controlled by a board and execu- 
tive officers, all of whom were ac- 
tive Republicans. Although he was 
relatively new on the staff, Brown 
was without a doubt able, imagin- 
ative—and a Democrat. As part 
of his duties, he took over most of 
the relations between the bank and 
the Wilson administration. 

Government interest in banking 
and finance grew substantially 
during the first Wilson adminis- 
tration, and even more so during 
the first World War. By 1923, 
young Brown, who had shown abil- 
ity for finance as well as purely 
legal work, took over the duties of 
an executive vice president, though 
the office only carried the title of 
vice president. In 1934, he was 
elected president of the bank, and 
by 1945 was made chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Most of Mr. Brown’s work has 
been concerned with the activities 
of The First National Bank of 
Chicago all his life. But as years 
passed, other organizations that 
needed experienced legal and finan- 
cial advice turned to him. As a 


FLOYD B. ODLUM 
President, Atlas Corporation 


result he is now a director of five 
corporations, trustee of three in- 
stitutions, and president of the 
Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve System, in addi- 
tion to his bank duties. 

Other men who were drawn into 
positions of prominence from the 
legal profession have had some- 
what similar experiences. Robert 
V. White, president of The Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, 
started his career at the bar with 


Cravath, Henderson, & deGers- 


dorff, New York lawyers, after 


graduation from Harvard Law 
School in 1912. Work with this 
company led to connections with 
J. and W. Seligman & Company, 
private bankers, in 1918, and a 
partnership there in 1920. 

When 
greatly limited by the Securities 
and Exchange Act, he became a 
partner in Jackson & Curtis, in- 
vestment bankers and_ brokers. 
This position and his activities in 
corporate law and corporate man- 
agement led to his present position 
as president of the Lehigh Compa- 
ny and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Lehigh and New 
England Railroad Company. 

It is sometimes surprising to 
note the scope of activities de- 
manding time from lawyers suc- 


private banking was 


H. W. BURRITT 
President, Eureka Williams 
Corporation 


cessfully engaged in corporate 
practice. Mr. White is a director 
of 17 corporations. In the political 
arena he was drawn into the man- 
agement of his home town, Rum- 
son, New Jersey, where he served 
on the Board of Health from 1927 
to 1929 and was a member of the 
Borough Council, as well as chair- 
man of its financial committee, 
from 1929 to 1935. 

Financial interest is one of the 
predominant aspects of manage- 
ment that draws lawyers into cor- 
porate executive positions. Floyd 
B. Odlum, president of the domi- 
nant Atlas Corporation, invest- 
ment trust, owes his present posi- 
tion mainly to this interest. 

Graduating from the Universit y 
of Colorado Law School in 1914, 
he became associated with Utah 
Power and Light Company. In 
1917 he went to work for a law 
firm in New York where he at- 
tracted the attention of Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, then chairman of the 
board of of Electric 
Bond and Share Corporation. In 
1920 he was named vice president 
of that company. 

In 1926, as vice chairman of a 
foreign traveled 
extensively in South America and 


directors 


subsidiary, he 


Europe and was responsible for 


(Continued on page 52) 


J. P. SEIBERLING 
President, Seiberling Rubber 
Company 














redit Control Cards 
implity System 





The Mantle Lamp Company of America recently 
changed over to visible record equipment in its credit 
department, and the newsystem eliminated many files 
that formerly contained folders for company dealers 





INCE installing a new credit 

control card system, The 
Mantle Lamp Company of 
America has speeded up credit 
authorizations so much that one 
person can do the work that 
formerly required as many as 
three people. 

Key to the system are credit con- 
trol cards on visible record equip- 
ment. There is a card for each of 
the company’s 18,000 dealers, and 
after orders are dated, they go to 
the credit department for ap- 
proval. With the new visible rec- 
ords, more than 90 per cent of the 
orders can be okayed with a 
glance at the proper card. About 
100 orders an hour can be checked 
by one person under this setup. 

The remaining 10 per cent of the 
orders require additional informa- 
tion about the dealers and their 
credit before being approved. This 
information includes: New Dun & 
Bradstreet rating, outstanding 
balances on account, high credit 
extended, and how dealer pays 
(prompt, slow, etc.). Since there 
is a credit folder on most of 
Mantle Lamp’s customers, it is at- 
tached to the order also. With 
these facts, the credit manager can 
decide if the order should go 
through. 

The new visible record equip- 
ment, installed by Postindex 
Division of Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, simplifies credit 
authorizations by including essen- 
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tial information on the visible 
cards filled out for every Mantle 
Lamp dealer. Special billing in- 
structions are given, where needed, 
as well as certain shipping in- 
formation. The dealer’s Dun & 
Bradstreet rating is listed, and if 
he has a credit limit, that is given 
also. Each card indicates if a 
dealer is prompt or slow in pay- 
ing. Therefore, for the majority 
of orders, a quick glance is suf- 
ficient for credit okay. 

Mantle Lamp’s old system was 
involved and __ time-consuming. 
There was a sales folder for every 
dealer, and when an order went to 
the credit department, it was ac- 
companied by its folder. The 
traffic, of course, was thick, and 


much time was spent in searching 
g 
for folders and then in filing them, 


With the new Postindex system, 


only the order goes to the credit 
department, thus eliminating the 
traffic and confusion that existed 
under the old system. 

T. G. Baker, credit manager, 
developed the system. His control 
over credit is typical of the 
modern systems set up by com 
panies that are looking to the fu 
ture. Credit extensions appareni|y 
are tightening up considerably in 
many different businesses, and 
firms are becoming more cautious 
in granting credit to new busi- 
nesses and to those that sprang 
up during the war. 

Some companies are adding new 
personnel to their credit depart- 
ments, an indication that accounts 
will get a more thorough check 
than before. A Chicago manufac- 
turer has coordinated his sales and 
credit departments in order to get 
more cooperation, and new sales- 
men spend their first week in the 
office, with considerable attention 
paid to credit policies. 


This visible record file houses cards for Mantle Lamp’s 18,000 dealers, and the 
cards carry sufficient information to okay about 90 per cent of incoming orders 
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Vo seve Golars...in making contact photocopies 


You can start working wonders 
—from a budget point of view— 
with your present contact 
photocopy machine. Start... 
by simply using low-cost 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 

... created by Kodak specifically 


Economies . . . new to photocopying. 
Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 
latitude . . . which eliminates the need for 
split-second timing in exposure and 


for photocopying. It cuts production costs 
. and at the same 

time assures 

improved results. 


processing. And its great uniformity —from 
sheet to sheet, package 
to package—allows 
high-speed production 
without time-outs for 
trial and error testing. 


Kodag raph Contact Paper 


Results . . . new to photocopying. Your office 
work is reproduced in dense photographic blacks, 
clean whites .. . every detail sharp and clear. 
Furthermore, your Kodagraph Contact prints 
have a high-quality, Kodak-made paper base 

... that will not buckle or curl... that adds to 
your convenience in reading, filing, mailing, 

or binding. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


See the difference yourself... the savings, 
the improved results that are yours when you 
start using Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present machine. 


A new, illustrated 
booklet describes the 
advantages in detail. 
Write today for “The 
Big New Plus.” It’s 


Kodagraph papers 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”—your booklet about 
Kodagraph Contact Paper and the other papers in this great new Kodak 
line. I have [J contact printer () direct process 0 blueprint equipment. 


Name tei —— _ 


(please print 
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What Does Future Hold 


For Stock Market? 





The long-term outlook for the market does not seem 
to warrant free buying at present levels, but this does 
not necessarily mean that we are headed for a fall. 
Many equities bought in the past are good investments 





By Meohert & , = 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


HE history of the stock market 
over the past 214 years is 
quite unique; we have never seen 
so long a period—30 months— 
when stocks fluctuated within so 
narrow a range. Industrial securi- 
ties have backed and filled, firmed 
and weakened, but they have never 
deviated more than 10 per cent 
from their average price. Since 
mid-1946 stocks have not been able 
to penetrate a level of about 195 
on the Dow-Jones industrial scale, 
and they have not dropped below 
a floor of about 165. If we com- 
pare this record of relative sta- 
bility with the volatile past, it is 
evident that the character of the 
market has changed to a consider- 
able degree. 

There are many factors which 
have contributed to the quiet tone 
of the market. Primarily, perhaps, 
it is that the purchase of securities 
is no longer looked on by the public 
as a means of getting rich quick. 
Once bitten in 1929, the public is 
twice shy. And this general wari- 
ness toward speculation in stocks 
is reinforced by capital gains tax 
laws and high margin requirements 
which make quick in-and-out trad- 
ing unattractive for any but the 
professional. The stock market to- 
day is a cash market and an in- 
vestment market; as such it is 
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certainly not liable to the violent 
movements of a low-margin, highly 
speculative exchange. 

As a result of the changed 
character of buying and selling, 
the stock market is a much thinner 
market than in the past. A turn- 
over of a million shares has come 
to be regarded as a fairly busy 
day—many days see less than half 
a million shares change ownership. 
In effect this means that only a 
tiny fraction of the listed assets 
change hands over a year; it has 
been estimated that for some of 
our largest companies less than 5 
per cent of the outstanding stock 
changes ownership in 12 months. 

In a market largely confined to 
professional or investment trading, 
drastic price changes are not easy 
to bring about. There will be days 
—such as in September 1946— 
when a sudden change in psy- 
chology will result in a dramatic 
response in security prices. But 
even fairly wide movements such as 
this do not force wide-spread 
liquidation of securities. And so 
despite a major drop in agricul- 
tural prices, alarming develop- 
ments on the international front, 
worrisome news about the state of 
business, political upsets and the 
like, the market has remained 
astonishingly steady and amaz- 





ingly insensitive to changes in 
business sentiment. 

There is another reason, t: 
for the lack of major swings in 
stock prices. If we look at a chart 
of stock prices together with 
charts of wholesale prices and in- 
dustrial production we see a rat hier 
surprising thing: Stocks re‘lect 
production more closely tian 
prices. Despite popular opinion to 
the contrary, stocks are no: a 
hedge against inflation; no more 
convincing proof could be found 
than the refusal of the market to 
follow the inflationary trend of 
the economy since 1946. 

What is unique about the stock 
market’s quiescence since  mid- 
1946 has been true about the na- 
tional scene as a whole. For despite 
the phenomenal rise in prices and 
costs and profits and incomes, our 
physical production curve hias 
risen only a point or two since our 
economy hit capacity output over 
2 years ago. True to its historical 
pattern, the level of securities 
prices has closely mirrored the 
index of our over-all industrial 
production. 

But the fact that 
prices have failed to move out of 
a close trading range over the past 
few years is no guarantee that 
they will not set off on a new 
major trend—upward or dow: 
ward—tomorrow. Our preset 
level of security prices is high, '1 
fact it is exceeded only by ¢! 
fantastic peaks of the 1929 boo 
and by the very top of the bu! 
market of 1937. Certainly | 


ds 


security 


comparative standards, we a): 


still near the upper range of t! 

market’s swings. And yet price 
seem cheap in relation to earning: 
and asset value. Are we apt to fin: 
that 1949 will bring a new trend i: 


security values? 
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Sales Manager 


2. Sam Drummer has a glib song and dance about 
his ‘“‘go-getters”’ out on the road, but hand-me-down 
record-keeping methods spike his spiel. He doesn’t 
really know who or what’s ahead in District 40. 
McBee Unit Analysis would give Sam the right pitch 
on every salesman and every item in every district ... 
without expensive installations or special personnel. 
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Production Manager 


4. Bob Pole has to be in four places at once to keep 
up with material and tool requirements, and still his 
production schedule is out of tune. Bob could stop 
singing the blues and shave expenses if he’d let 
marginally punched Keysort cards show him what’s 
needed where, when, to keep every man and machine 
operating efficiently and profitably. 
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in- 1. Seymour Starch gets stiff-necked when he has 
ier to make decisions without the up-to-date inventory, 
ct sales, and production facts that should have been on 
- his desk yesterday. Modern McBee methods would 
deliver those facts fast as you can say, ‘‘Here’s the 
to answer.”’ And we’ll bet Seymour would be surprised 
a at McBee’s low cost. Everybody is. 
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vant 3. Mack Keystone is forever sleuthing figures 
w through a maze of old-time record-keeping methods. 
a The results are pie-in-the-sky estimates, overtime all 
= the time, late fiscal reports and payrolls. Low-cost 
Keysort cards would put the finger on those elusive 
. figures, get those reports out in jig time, take the 
pinch off Mack. 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card + 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 


easy to collect a wealth of data... 
classify it... fileit... findit... use 
it .. . quickly and accurately’ There’s 
a McBee man near you. Ask him te 
drop in. Or write us. 
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The very steadiness of the stock 
market over the last 30 months is 
itself evidence of the fact that the 
nation’s investors are unable to 
decide whether the long-run out- 
look for securities is bullish or 
bearish. And indeed there are sub- 
stantial arguments to buttress 
arguments on either view. 

Those who contend that the 
long-range prospect for equity 
prices points upward bring these 
points to the fore: 


Securities were the only sector 


of the economy which did not 
share in the inflationary trend of 
the last 2 years. Since they never 
went up to levels consistent with 
higher prices, they need not come 
down as prices fall. 

Since 1946 stocks have been dis- 
counting this very deflation we are 
currently undergoing. Unless the 
readjustment develops into a pro- 
longed and_ serious recession, 
stocks need not adjust further. 

Stocks are firmly held. The 
trend toward splitting stocks has 
resulted in wider and more solid 
holdings. 

Asset values have risen enor- 
mously. Stocks which used to sell 
at ten times earnings are now go- 
ing at three, four, and five times 
earnings. Many equities are priced 
well below book values. 

Most corporate earnings were 
ploughed back into business dur- 





ing 1947 and 1948. Dividend dis- 
tributions are scheduled to be a 
larger fraction of business earn- 
ings as the need for increased plant 
and more working capital eases off. 
Even with lower profits, dividends 
may well rise. 

These are certainly impressive 
arguments. But equally compelling 
are the arguments which point to 
a lower level of security prices: 

Disinflation or depression, call 
it what you will, our national out- 
put is due for contraction. Stocks 
do not run counter to this basic 
indicator of prosperity. 

Stocks are firmly held but the 
market is thin. A relatively small 
number of sellers can exert a dis- 
proportionate influence on quota- 
tions and may induce a wave of 
public selling. 

The stockholding public does 
not care about asset value, divi- 
dend payments, or the degree to 
which the market may have al- 
ready discounted worsened busi- 
ness. The public watches earnings 
and evaluates the general business 
future. With sales slowing, costs 
still rising, inventories heavy, few 
doubt that earnings have reached 
their peaks. 

A general contraction in the 
economy has never been accom- 
panied by a rising stock market. 

The arguments of both camps 
are strong and both points of view 


are based on facts and sound ob- 
servation of economic behavior, 
And because there is so much to be 
said for both bull and bear psy- 
chology, the chances are that the 
market will continue to be a4 
stand-off. 

Nevertheless the long-term out- 
look for the market does not war- 
rant free buying at present levels, 
We are still in a state of economic 
uncertainty, and until we know 
with greater assurance the extent 
and force of our present weakening 
sales picture, it is obviously the 
safer course to defer security pur- 
chases. This point of view is widely 
held, and it robs the market of any 
chance of mass support. 

But the reluctance of the public 
to buy does not mean that we are 
due for a violent collapse. For 
many equities that have been 
bought in the past still are sound 
investments, and the desire to sell 
them at a profit is tempered by the 
taxes to be paid and by the lack 
of alternative high-yielding assets. 

Unless there is a major eco- 
nomic change of scene, the prob- 
abilities point toward a gently 
downward drifting market. For 
business 1949 will be a year of re- 
adjustment and retrenchment ; for 
the securities markets, too, it looks 
to be a time of selective re-evalua- 
tion against a back drop of gen- 
erally poorer economic prospects. 





Census Bureau 


PPROXIMATELY 4,500 enu- 

merators are conducting a 
census of business among 3,000,- 
000 retail, wholesale, and service 
trade establishments in the nation. 
It is the first such census in 10 
years. 

Information ‘gained in the sur- 
vey will be tabulated, and the 
statistics derived will be used to 
forecast business trends in the 
light of past experience. The in- 
formation is confidential, and each 
businessman will be shown an of- 
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Conducts Survey of Business 


ficial identification card by the 
enumerator. 

The survey is authorized by 
Public Law 671, enacted by the 
80th Congress, thus marking an 
important change in coverage of 
the country’s economic system. 
The law provides for subsequent 
censuses in 5-year intervals and 
for annual and other surveys in the 
business field. . 

Forms to be used by the enu- 
merators were prepared by the 
census bureau in close cooperation 





with representatives of more tian 
50 trade associations and with 
other organizations operating in 
the interests of business. 

Businessmen reporting in ‘ie 
survey will be able to obtain 
statistics releases for a nomial 
sum. 

The last business census ws 
made in 1939, although anot! -r 
was scheduled for 1944. The |: 
ter survey of business could nt 
be carried through because of wer 
conditions. 
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"Does over half 


my posting 





NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


On some jobs more than two-thirds of the posting is done__._.__— 


automatically. And what the machine does automatically 
the bookkeeper cannot do wrong! 

Automatic machinery reduces costs in offices, just as 
in factories, mines, agriculture, transportation. Automatic 
operation is but one of a unique combination of time- 
labor-money-saving features found only on Nationals. 

Ask your National representative to study your 
present accounting methods and report what a National 
Mechanized System can save you. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
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cue 


wow TO 
Save Money 
on YOUR 
BOOKKEEPING 


COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 20-page 
booklet, “‘How to Save Money 
on Your Bookkeeping.” 

Ask your local National 
representative, or write to 

The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 

















Even variety stores had displays of bakery goods during Peoria ‘‘Buy It Baked 
Week.”’ Tie-ins with ‘‘Life’’ ads sprouted like caraway seeds in a loaf of rye 





How an Industry United 
To Boost Its Sales 





After taking stock and deciding it was time to do a 
creative selling job to hold its gains and check the long- 
time downward trend, the baking industry set out 
to win the good will of the people. Here is the recipe 





By MN. G. hr 


HE baking industry is out to 

win a place in the consumers’ 
hearts as well as in their stomachs. 
Peak of the campaign begun 214 
years ago was reached with a 
“Buy It Baked Week” test pro- 
motion in Peoria, Illinois recently. 

A group of local bakers co- 
operated in the most _ intense 
bakery promotion ever put on. 
Aims of the program were to im- 
prove bakers’ community relations, 
build the local industry’s prestige, 
show the variety and quality of 
bakery products, and boost sales. 
To assure the success of the pro- 
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gram everyone concerned’ was 
briefed on it the week before. 
Wholesalers held a dinner meeting 
for 100 route salesmen and super- 
visors. DuPont’s film, “Watch 
Your Stops,” and Standard 
Brands’ movie, “Modest Miracle,” 
were shown. Next day wholesalers’ 
salesmen gave grocers reprints of 
ads, Meet Your Baker pamphlets, 
posters, red “Buy It Baked” but- 
tons and window stickers. The 
wholesalers also put up a window 
display at the Central Illinois 
Light Company. 

Meanwhile the retailers gave a 


dinner for 100 bakery salesgirls. 
Kay Williams, New York manager 
of the retail promotion depart 
ment, Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, talked to them 
about knowing their products, 
suggestion selling, and personality. 

The day before “Buy It Baked 
Week” began, servicemen from a! 
lied trades came from all over tly 
country. These specialists divided 
their time so that each man would 
work in seven different shops in 8 
days and so that each bakery had 
the benefit of a different exper! 
almost each day of the promotion. 
Paul Zickgraff, chairman of thie 
event, thought that “having thi 
nation’s top servicemen to assis! 
them in developing even better 
quality products and new an 
broader varieties will unquestion 
ably be of long-range benefit to the 
industry in Peoria.” 

On February 11 the Mayor pro 
claimed “Buy It Baked Week.” 
Life magazine came out with th 
BAP ad. Peoria’s three newspapers 
and five radio stations carried ad- 
vertising and publicity. Display 








Cornucopia symbolized endless flow of 
appetizing bakery goods in Peoria 
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My Boss Was Using the 
Wrong Approach! 


















“Time and again he gave pep talks to the office staff... asking for more 
accuracy, more speed and less overtime hours. He called us ‘careless’ and 
even made threats about stenos who ‘can’t do a full day's work without 
expensive overtime.’ He just didn’t realize what noise in an office can do 
to good personnel. In a very short time you get nervous, jumpy and 
irritable. The incessant pecking of little sounds piles up into one constant 
din ... draining energy and destroying efficiency. Yesterday's pep talk was 
cut short when I stuck my neck out and told the boss the rea/ truth!” 





Yin the Fellow he 
called tor hela! 





“The very next day I was called in and asked to quiet the place as soon as 
I could. It was done at night while the office was empty. Next morning 
the staff was delighted and grateful for the serene quiet which greeted 
their ears. And who am I? 

“I'ma member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning 
organization in the country. With over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex ceiling 
installations completed... more than any other company in the business 
... not a single one has failed to make good! We supply the proper materials 
for every kind of Sound Conditioning job. If you are interested in increas- 
ing production efficiency, I'd like to give you a free analysis.” 





GUARANTEED 


OFFICES, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories trom Only Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, 
coast to coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern the nationwide organization and quality-proved products 
Sound Conditioning. Acousti-Celotex, for example, can im- which enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his ma- 
mediately increase personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut em- terials, his Sound Conditioning techniques. For information 
ployee turnover, save time and money ...daily! And youcan and the name of your local Acousti-Celotex distributor in 
paint Acousti-Celotex repeatedly, without reducing its superior the United States or Canada, write The Celotex Corporation, 
sound absorbing efficiency! 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF 
- e - 
GUARANTEED Wont 


FOR OFFICES » FACTORIES +» BANKS + SCHOOLS +» CHURCHES + STORES + HOTELS » AND HOSPITALS 
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windows were unveiled. Lobbies of 
two theaters showed 8- by 10-foot 
color reproductions of BAP ads. 
Wholesalers’ billboards sported 
“Buy It Baked” spots. Wearing 
“Buy It Baked” buttons, house-to- 
house salesmen distributed ad re- 
prints and Meet Your Baker 
booklets. A color photo from the 
February Life ad featuring pie 
was pasted on restaurant menus. 
Bakeries answered their phones 
with “Buy It Baked.” 

On the air there was a contest 
for best recipes for new uses of 
baker’s bread. A lady’s wrist- 
watch, portable radio, $37.50 gift 
certificate from a department 
store, and an automatic coffee 
maker were some of the prizes. 
Cakes were given away on “Break- 
fast Party” and “Man of the 
Street” programs. A “Parade of 
Foods” in the Madison Theater 
climaxed the week, with an electric 
blanket, toaster, and decorated 
cakes as door prizes. At this 
demonstration the Central Illinois 
Light Company home economist 
and two staff members of the 
American Institute of Baking 
showed new ways to use bakery 
products. 

Staff members of the Bakers of 
America Program picked Peoria 
for the first set of promotional and 
merchandising tests; later a pat- 
tern will be evolved for similar 
campaigns by bakers throughout 
the country. Because of its bal- 
ance of agriculture and industry, 
Peoria has earned the name of 
“Test City, U. S. A.” Its popula- 
tion is 185,000 with a trading area 
of 627,000 people. 

Individual pledges from bakers 
totaling $1,215 financed the event, 
which was so successful that bakers 
in other cities are clamoring to try 
it next. The campaign is a good 
example of the umbrella coverage, 
attention to detail, and painstak- 
ing efforts to satisfy all factions 
of the industry, that marked the 
Bakers of America Program since 
its beginning less than 8 years ago. 

At that time Bakers’ Helper, bi- 
weekly business publication, be- 
lieved that the thing most needed 
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for the welfare of the industry was 
a good public-relations program. 
Harold Snyder, the editor, out- 
lined the need for such a program 
in the July 13, 1946 issue. Re- 
sponse to the editorial was so 
great that the magazine had to 
evolve a platform for a public-re- 
lations plan for the industry. Then 
inquiries poured in asking how to 
finance the program. Bakers’ 
Helper felt that an investment of 
1/20 of 1 per cent of sales would 
be a fair levy as each baker’s 
share of the budget. 

When the October 1946 national 
convention of the American Bakers 
Association rolled around, the 
Bakers’ Helper proposal was acted 
upon and members pledged $878,- 
265. The organization asked all 
bakers to invest 50 cents for each 
$1,000 of their estimated sales for 
1946 for each year of a 3-year 
campaign to promote the indus- 
try. Of the 30,000 bakers in the 
United States 1,200 subscribed 
the required amount. These 1,200, 
incidentally, do 45 per cent of the 
volume of the industry, whose 
total sales for 1947 was about 
$3,500,000,000 and whose 1948 
gross was estimated to have in- 
creased 10 per cent. 

Organized in 1947, the program 
had amassed $1,600,000 for 8 
years at the end of its first year. 
This amount surpassed the mini- 
mum goal set at $1,500,000 to in- 
sure the place of bakery goods in 
the American diet. One yardstick 
of the success of the promotional 
program is the fact that the sub- 
scribing bakers voted to increase 
the budget for 1950 and 1951 to 
1/10 of 1 per cent of gross sales. 

The Bakers of America Pro- 
gram got busy marshaling facts 
to know what it had to do. For 
more than 37 years bakery prod- 
ucts had been giving ground to 
other foods; America was moving 
to lighter diets—fruits, salads, 
dairy products, etc. Though 
bakery sales in 1946 were $2,250,- 
000,000 or $485,000,000 better 
than in 1939, the gains were due 
to increased national income, ra- 
tioning, shortages of other foods, 


rather than the efforts of the bak- 
ing industry. How to produce was 
no problem—bakers had upped 
production 49.6 per cent by 1945 
over the average for 1935 to 1939 
—but how to promote was all- 
important. 

Other industries had also 
boosted production through mod- 
ern methods, and they were al- 
ready promoting their goods. In 
1945 food advertisers had spent 
$115,422,042 in network radio, 
magazine, and newspaper advertis- 
ing, fighting for their share of the 
consumer’s 40-ounce capacity for 
food. Forty associations spent 
$12,606,986 in 1945 for industry 
promotion programs—including 
the meat, dairy, citrus, margarine, 
preserve, candy, walnut, and other 
food industries. 

With this information the BAP 
built its platform: “If we all join 
together now in an industry pro- 
motional effort, we can throw a 
wall around our wartime sales 
gains, retard and later reverse 
long-time trends away from our 
kind of food, erase public preju- 
dice, build favorable public opinion 
for both our industry and 
its products, meet competition for 
a place in the stomach, insure our 
future.” 

Close cooperation was relatively 
new for the highly competitive in- 
dustry. Some of the issues con- 
fronting the 52-year-old associa- 
tion sponsoring the BAP had faced 
it from its beginning on October 
20, 1897. Whether to open mem- 
bership to all bakers or limit it to 
a part of the industry has been 
debatable. Serving both _ the 
wholesale and retail interests 1s 
another controversial question. 
Basic principles, of course, apply 
to both kinds of operation, and 
today ABA has retail and othe: 
divisions to serve special interes‘: 
of its members. One of the chic! 
problems BAP inherited was to 
maintain this strict impartiality. 

As carefully as its members 
measure and mix ingredients for 
their products, the BAP concocted 
a hard-hitting, selling campaign 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Day after day, this typist turns out 
almost twice as many statements, in- 
voices, purchase orders, as before. 
Office overhead is slashed. How? The 
dotted line does it. That magic dotted 
line holds together sets of Moore's 


continuous forms. Work flows in an 
unbroken stream through typewriter, 
billing or tabulating machine. 

Moore continuous forms bring 
assembly-line speed and economy to 
your office — save up to 95% of the 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 
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Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


time wasted by old-fashioned methods. 


For a medium-size newspaper in 
Michigan, Moore designed continuous 
interleaved invoices that speed up the 
work and can save about $3600 each 
year in postage and envelopes alone! 
Your business can shave costs, too. Call your 
local Moore office—in over 200 cities, nearly 
everywhere. Or write any Moore factory: 
Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Marginal Punched 


Business Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


The only national company that offers a complete 
range of modern business forms—THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 





Small Business Whacks 
Accounting Costs 





Catto & Putty, wholesale and retail distributor, mod- 
ernizes accounting methods with multiple-purpose 
equipment which does all accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, general ledger, payroll, and reports 





= IS not necessary to be a busi- 
ness giant to profit by modern, 
efficient, cost-cutting accounting 
machines and methods. 

At Catto & Putty, San Antonio 
distributor and wholesaler of tires, 
tubes, automobile supplies, and 
electric appliances, one Burroughs 
high-speed bookkeeping machine is 


REMITTANCE ADVICE 


Catto & Putty 


TIRE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
SAN ANTONIO TEXAS 


GROSS AMOUNT 
CASH DISCOUNT 


THIS CHECK FOR__ 


A three-part form saves time and re- 
duces errors in accounts receivable 
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used for all of the following jobs: 

Accounts receivable. 

Accounts payable. 

Payroll. 

General ledger. 

Miscellaneous reports. 

In the accounts receivable de- 
partment the company uses a 
small statement form, size 414 by 
914, inches. Ledger cards, which 
are kept in trays, are duplicates of 
the invoice forms. The machine 
posts the customer statements, the 
ledger sheet, and the proof journal 
at the same time. It automatically 
prints the new balance after each 
posting. In posting accounts re- 
ceivable the date, department 
designation, and number of invoice 
is printed. 

For all regular customers there 
is a file of preheaded invoices, writ- 
ten by the telephone operator in 
her spare time. When statements 
and ledger sheets are being posted 
the operator has a file of these pre- 
headed statements to draw from 
for all regular customers, so that 
much time is saved. If there is a 
new customer, or a customer who 
does not buy regularly enough to 
warrant preheaded forms, the 
bookkeeping machine operator 
heads the statement and ledger 
sheet in the usual manner. 

In the accounts payable depart- 
ment, which uses the same machine, 
a three-part form plus a check is 
designed to save considerable time 


and minimize the possibility of er- 
ror. Here again small, paper-say- 
ing forms are used. 

Here is the accounts payable 
routine. After the supplier’s in- 
voice has been okayed, after check- 
ing the purchase order and receiv- 
ing report, the operator starts 
writing the checks and forms in 
time to catch all discounts. The 
first form is a three-part remit- 
tance advice, check register, and 
voucher. The remittance advice is 
the original, voucher the duplicate, 
and check register the triplicate. 
These forms are also headed by the 
telephone operator in her spare 
time. 

When the form is completed the 
operator writes the check, making 
a copy of the check on the back of 
the check register. The invoice is 
attached to this form. This gives a 
complete history of the transac- 
tion: A check register, a carbon of 
the actual check, and the invoice, 
receiving ticket, and other papers 
that are necessary to authorize 
the expenditure. 

In the payroll department 
similar time-saving methods are 
employed. The same Burroughs 
bookkeeping machine is used. IBM 
clocks are used for all hourly paid 
employees. Time and rate calcula- 
tions are made on Friden and Mon- 
roe calculators and passed to thie 
machine operator. At one opera- 
tion it is easy to post the payroll 
journal and earnings record and 
write the check, showing all deduc- 
tions. The payroll check, journa', 
and the earnings record show date, 
hours, regular time, overtime, tot«! 
earnings, F. I. C. tax, withholding 
tax, accounts receivable (for mei 
chandise purchased from com 
pany), and other deductions, anc 
the net amount. 
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Here’s How You Get 


More Work in Less Space, 
Better Work from 
the Same Staff 


with Contemporary 
Wood Office Furniture 














Sled Base for greater ease 
and comfort. Saves aisle 


space, facilitates cleaning, 
protects legs. 
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reduces 
fatigue, accomodates desk 
to most comfortable work- 
ing position. 
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Softone Finish cuts down 
eye strain, blends hand- 
somely with contemporary 
decoration. 


FREE! 


—helpful new booklet showing how contemporary wood 
office furniture can make your office more productwe. 
Simply attach coupon to your business letterhead. 


“How To Plan for a More Efficient Office” 





Wood Office Furniture Institute 

Suite 20 

y 730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
“a & & Send “Efficient Office” booklet to: 
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Name —__ 


Smaller overhang mini- 
mizes unused areas, re- 
duces waste. 
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Modern Posture Chairs 
step up office output, re- 
duce physical discomfort, 
bolster morale. 


Streamlined Designs 
eliminate sharp edges, 
protect hosiery and 
clothing, 


Address__ 
City 








The employee detaches the 
check and retains the record show- 
ing all the figures on earnings, de- 
ductions, and net pay. 

General ledgers are posted and 
kept in balance at all times on the 
same machine. At the end of the 
month the accounting department 
prepares a _ printed operating 
statement, which includes a bal- 
ance sheet. This form is 2514 by 
1414, inches and is printed on both 
sides. It is unusually complete and 
detailed and gives the management 
a current and comprehensive 
analysis of the business. In addi- 
tion to the balance sheet, the 
operating statement shows sales 
analysis, broken down into all 
sources of income such as tires and 
tubes retail, tires and tubes whole- 
sale, gasoline, oil, lubricating, 
washing, etc., radios, batteries, ac* 
cessories, service, recapping, park- 
ing lot. The figures for the month 
and the period are shown, and the 
percentage of last year’s sales is 
also included in the analysis. 

An aged analysis of accounts 
receivable shows the total, 30,- 
day receivables, 30-60-day, 60-90- 
day, 90-180-day, and over 6 
months. The same report includes 
an analysis of notes receivable, se- 
cured and unsecured. There is a 
similar analysis of payables. 

There is also an analysis of 
gross margins on sales, by month 


and period, which shows net sales, 
beginning inventory, purchases, 
freight, closing inventory, cost of 
sales, the percentage, and, finally, 
the net margin. This is broken 
down into every class of merchan- 
dise and service sales, so that man- 
agement knows at a glance which 
departments or which classes of 
merchandise are doing well or 
which may need attention. 

In the expense analysis, which is 
also included on this one-sheet 
form, every charge is allocated to 
the department authorizing it. 
Thus, if there is an entertainment 
item, the department which au- 
thorized it is charged with it, in- 
stead of the usual general entry 
which shows only the amount 
spent. A similar break-down on 
other expenses is included. 

The company maintains a per- 
petual inventory on Kardex visible 
index equipment, on which a clerk 
posts all the necessary inventory 
and buying records to insure main- 
tenance of stocks, with minimum 
investment. 

Department managers are given 
statements showing a complete 
analysis of sales, mark-ups, ex- 
penses. Even such items as tool 
losses are itemized so that when ex- 
penses are high there need be no 
guesswork about what is wrong. 

Throughout the entire business 
there is modern accounting equip- 








ment and methods. Dictaphones 
are used for correspondence, IBM 
electric typewriters for form and 
letter writing, report preparation, 
etc. A sales ticket is written on 
every transaction, with a locked- 
in copy remaining in the register, 
This copy is removed only by a 
member of the accounting staff. 

While the investment in a large 
bookkeeping machine for a busi- 
ness as small as Catto & Putty may 
seem high, the fact is, the machine 
is more than paying for itself. 
About one-fourth of the account- 
ing department personnel was re- 
leased for other work when the ma- 
chine and system were instilled. 
Without the machine an operating 
report such as the one which: this 
company finds so valuable would 
probably be too expensive to use, 
even though it is a vital tool of 
management, which enables the 
company officers to know at any 
time the exact financial and oper- 
ating status of every phase of the 
business. 

The experience of this progres- 
sive company proves that small 
business, as well as big business 
can eliminate guesswork and the 
delays incident to obsolete ac- 
counting practices, and enjoy the 
time and money saving made pos- 
sible by modern multiple-purpose, 
automatic accounting 
and systems. 


machines 





How to Cut Your Communication Costs 


(Continued from page 17) 


At Lincoln our operator studies 
the message, condenses and codes 
it wherever possible, and transmits 
it under our own signature, in- 
corporating the sender’s name and 
city in the message body. The tele- 
gram thus becomes subject to the 
serial wholesale rate or we may 
pick a more economical class of 
service. 

Here again the caliber of the 
operator is of prime importance. 
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She has a chance to eliminate 
words entirely or to substitute 
symbols in some cases. There 
might be a saving by using the 
serial wholesale rate, or a smart 
operator can often select a cheaper 
communications service that will 
result in nominal savings, at the 
same time giving the same fast 
service. 

Our home office communications 
procedure has been reworked from 





a branch office standpoint, and we 
are realizing economies on incom- 
ing messages, too. Our operator is 
saving Lincoln a large portion of 
her wages every month, and her 
job is more interesting to her and 
more important to the company. 
With Western Union’s coopera- 
tion the same type of system can 
easily be worked out for other 
companies, producing the same 
proportionate savings. 
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Revolution on a desk top! 


This revolution can free you, too! Free you from 
all the bother and inefficiency of old-style dicta- 
tion. For this is the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
Revolution. 

The streamlined TIME-MASTER is the electronic 
dictating machine practical businessmen are talk- 
ing about—and talking to. Men who get things 
done take to the TIME-MASTER and its plastic 
MEMOBELT record—naturally. 

And men who use the TIME-MASTER naturally 
get things done! Because the TIME-MASTER is so 
easy to use... is always instantly ready to catch 
your thoughts and take your dictation on a 
MEMOBELT that guarantees voice-perfect record- 
ing and reproduction, faster, pleasanter transcrip- 
tion. Because it helps you get much more done, 
much more easily, in less time and at less cost! 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone a og ay makes Dictaphone* Machines. 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Only the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
offers all this: 


e Uniformly clear recording and reproduction! 


e Easily mailable, fileable plastic belt records! 


e Streamlined design! All-metal sturdiness! 


e Uniform backspacing, rapid place finding! 
¢ Foolproof simplicity of operation! 


e Dictaphone dependability, nationwide service! 


For a TIME-MASTER demonstration, call your local 
Dictaphone representative or fill in coupon, 


| Dictaphone Corporation 
Department J29, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


| 0 Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
| (C0 Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 





I Your Name 


Company. 





Street Address 








City & Zone 








Microtilm Documents 
To Save Space 


OMPANIES bothered by filing 
problems involved in the use of 

recording systems that demand 
holding many forms in the office 
can now solve their problem easily, 
according to members of _ the 
criminal records division of the 
Chicago Police Department. Since 
October, Captain John Howe and 
his staff have been microfilming 
thousands of documents used in 
the complex department record 
system. 

“This is probably the most dif- 
ficult test such equipment could 
ever face in any business,” Captain 
Howe explains. The house cleaning, 
concentrated in the beginning on 
massive records of Chicago’s miss- 
ing persons bureau, has already 
paid immense dividends. 

Photographing the missing per- 


sons data with Remington Rand 
microfilming equipment, the staff 
had to deal with all records ac- 
cumulated since 1929—longhand 
letters, pictures, forms, magazine 
pages, and news clippings ranging 
in size from an inch square to as 
large as 9 by 12 inches. Frayed, 
bent, and folded papers necessi- 
tated special handling and slowed 
the process greatly. 

Despite these handicaps the ma- 
chines, which reduced documents 
by about 24 to 1 and recorded as 
many as 2,700 on each reel of film, 
processed from 5,000 to 7,000 
papers daily. Officials estimate 
that the saving of space in 1 
month alone was enough to pay the 
cost of the machines. Also the new 
system simplifies filing operations, 
almost entirely eliminating former 


difficulties which made it necessary 
to overhaul files completely every 
10 years. 

Other files with papers of uni- 
form size will be run through the 
machines automatically, polic 
ficials say, recording as man, 
90 items a minute. Almost no 
supervision will be necessary, and 
clerical work involved in sorting, 
unclipping, and otherwise pre)ar- 
ing documents for photograp)|iing 
can be eliminated if all papers are 
the same size and shape. Automatic 
attachments and uniform docu- 


ment sizes allow recording 24 


hours a day, paying extra costs 
through space and time savings 
many times over. Thus extensive 


recording could be done automati- 
cally day and night, if it proved 
necessary. 


Microfilming police documents on Remington Rand 
Filmo-Recorder More than 5.000 papers are filmed daily 
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First Quarter, 1949 


aa incomes for Jan- 


uary were as high as the | 
December 1948 peak and for the | 
over-all first quarter of 1949 in- | 
dicate only a moderate drop from | 


the fourth quarter of last year, 
the peak of inflationary pressure. 
Basic demand still is strong. The 
rea! danger in present financial 
circles is psychological—that con- 
sumers, businessmen, and investors 
may tend to swing from over- 
optimism to pessimism. These are 
reasons, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer indicated late last 
month, for business to keep aware 
of present facts of the economy as 
a whole. 

Major element in the first 
quarter’s decline for 1949 has been 
the increased rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation, reflecting an easing of 


demand for goods. Most of the | 
remaining decline has been in con- | 
sumer spending, showing some | 
weakening of demand pressures | 


which were a major factor during 


1948. This lessening of pressures | 


indicates the arrival of healthier 
business conditions. 

However, “leveling-off” action 
has been quite moderate. For in- 
stance, February sales of retail 
stores at $8,945,000,000 were un- 
changed from the level of Febru- 
ary 1948. After the usual seasonal 


adjustments, these sales registered 


no change from January. 


Gross private domestic invest- | 
ment in early 1949 has been close | 
to late 1948 performance. Con- | 


tinuing high volume is indicated 
from early returns of annual plant 
and equipment expenditure sur- 
veys for 1949, though volume is 
not quite up to last year. Govern- 
ment purchases are rising. 


Businessmen should keep abreast | 


of these over-all economic develop- 











Ditto eliminates 907% of all rewriting 
in office and factory routines 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Rewriting and retyping are regarded as normal 
parts of office and factory routines in many or- 
ganizations. But in truth, this rewriting is 
wasteful, is unnecessary, results in many errors. 

With Ditto One-Writing methods, writing is 
done ONCE. After that, the duplication is done 
instantaneously and without error by Ditto, not 
by a staff of paid hands. This change of method 
does not alter basic routines at all—yet almost 
always proves to be the greatest single saving 
ever put into operation. 

Beyond that, Ditto isa DUPLICATOR. Ditto 
copies anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn, in one to four colors at once—forms, 
memos, house organs, specification sheets and 
the like. 

Users’ experience proves that Ditto saves 
from a few hundred dollars (more than the 
machine costs) to many thousands of dollars 
a year—but the greatest Ditto betterment is in 
speeded routines and reduced error. Check and 
mail the coupon for eye-opening data on Ditto’s 
application to your own routines—now. 


DITTO, INC.,632 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 1 2, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 632 S. Oakley Blvd. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please send 
me Free Ditto One-Writing Forms on the 
operations I have checked: 

CZ Production (] Order-billing () Payroll 


(]Purchasing (_] General Office Duplicating 


ments. It is easy to restrict atten- T stop 

tion to only one field or even only INCREASE Seg ane 
one business. Unless the relation- PROFIT one 
ship of all factors of the economy | Mg tay; 3 TAWA «6 2 Speed 

is clear to each executive, needless Operations 
optimism or pessimism could de- WITH 

velop which might lead to seriously | MUIR ROE 
maladjusted business policies. 


3 Cut Out Company 
Human Error Address 
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FREE 
Booklet on 
The Use of 
Market 


Surveys 


It tells how market surveys are 
being used to meet competition 
to discover new markets and to 
develop more effective market- 
ing methods. 


It explains why more and more 
executives are turning to prac- 
tical market surveys to obtain 
the timely and accurate facts 
needed for the determination of 
successful sales policies. 


It summarizes the steps that 
should be taken to find out the 
true situation regarding the 
competition, the market for new 
products and new methods. 


It contains a check chart of 
11 questions that should be 
helpful in selecting most impor- 
tant subjects for market surveys. 


This booklet reflects the long 
and varied experience of our 
company in helping clients solve 
difficult marketing problems. 
The suggestions which it offers 
are the result of successful man- 
agement of market surveys for 
concerns, large and small, in 
many lines of business. A copy 
will be sent to interested execu- 
tives upon request. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 4AB, 79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Established 1920 
Charter Member of The Association of 
Cc Ni M. t Engineers, Inc. 
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Small Morale Actions 
Push Production 


Taking a picture for the plant magazine at Eclipse-Pioneer. 


Employee Bill 


Hayford, as subject, gets an extra personal boost through the photo process 


VERYTHING a company does 
which affects an employee’s at- 

titude is important, for industrial 
relations, a major item in en- 
couraging higher production per 
worker and per operation, rests on 
a base of many comparatively 
small actions. 

This philosophy is shown clearly 
in the development of a minor in- 
dustrial relations idea at the 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Teterboro, 
New Jersey. 

For many years the employee 
magazine, Flight Control, had 
been taking pictures of employees 
who achieved long service records, 
were promoted, or were news- 
worthy for some other reason. 
The editors of the publication, in 
common with many industrial 
editors, were often besieged by em- 
ployees who came to the editorial 
office to ask if they could have the 
original photographs from which 
engravings had been made. 

Industrial relations men en- 
couraged these requests, realizing 
that here was an indication that 
the magazine was being read, and 
also an opportunity to encourage 
the practice. So each time there 
was a request of this sort the 
Flight Control file would be 
opened, glossy prints thumbed 
through, and the picture removed 


—now a little dog-eared and 
marked by the engraver. 

Realizing that the photograph 
meant a lot to employees, Flight 
Control editors suggested that an 
extra print, clean and unmarked, 
might be made of each illustra- 
tion. Industrial relations men, 
realizing that here was a chance 
to do something for plant rela- 
tions, investigated the cost of 
making the extra print a matte 
print, high-lighted as it would be 
if taken in a portrait studio. 

A little checking showed that 
the cost to the company would be 
relatively small. The necessary 
overhead, labor, and _photo-de- 
veloping materials were already 
being used to make the glossy 
prints. Only additional cost for 
such “studio-type” prints would be 
a few cents for matte paper and a 
couple of minutes additional print- 
ing time. 

It was only logical that the in- 
dustrial relations staff should 
consider next the inclusion of a 
good studio folder mounting for 
the prints. The finally selected 
folder, a neutral cedar-gray 
shade, measures 1014 by 14 
inches closed and is designed to 
hold a standard 8- by 10-inch 
print. The company name appears 
in the lower right-hand corner in- 
stead of a studio name, and sta- 
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tionary envelopes of the right size | 


were also obtained. 


Employee photographing for | 
the magazine has always been some- | 


thing of an occasion, especially 


when the picture is one of the em- | 
ployees at work. Time consumed | 


rarely amounts to more than a 
minute or two, but the subject is 
usually pleased to be the momen- 
tary center of attention. More 


important, the employee who is | 
photographed and the workers who | 
watch get a sense of personal sig- | 


nificance—of belonging. 


A few days after the issue of the | 
magazine is published, the em- | 
ployee is asked to call at the of- | 


fice of his department head. There 


one of the major executives of the | 


company congratulates him on his 


continuous service record, promo- | 
tion, or other distinction which | 
brought mention in the magazine | 


“ 


and gives him the “studio-type” 
picture, mounted in the folder. 


Company officials readily admit | 
that there is no way of measuring | 


the dollars-and-cents value of 


such a small part of the industrial | 
relations policy. This, however, | 
makes the policy or such parts no | 
Taking pictures | 
costs but a few dollars a month, | 
they point out, but in conjunction | 
with their whole policy such ac- | 
tions contribute large, though in- | 
calculable dividends in the form of | 


less valuable. 


plant morale. 


Studio-type print of the photo can be 
admired by Bill’s friends in his home 
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Actually, the Gray AUDOGRAPH 
pays youa profit... at least 200% 
each year .. . by saving hours of 
valuable time for you and your sec- 
retary ... by multiplying and in- 
creasing your accomplishment . . . 
by getting more work done faster, 
easier, far more economically, be- 
cause of a combination of features 


unmatched by any other machine. 


The Gray AUDOGRAPH records 
your dictation, telephone conversa- 
tions, meetings, conferences, and in- 
ventories on unbreakable easy-to- 
file, mailable discs that cost but a 
few pennies yet record for over 
60 minutes! Weighing only 16 
pounds and taking less desk space 
than a letter-tray, the Gray AUDO- 
GRAPH is the smallest and lightest 


OR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE PLEASE WRITE YOUR NAME & 


of all dictating instruments, and the 


simplest and easiest to operate. 


And rugged? — Why it can be 
bounced and jarred, subjected to 
roughest handling, operated any- 
where—at home or on trains, planes, 
and in your car, in any position, most 
any condition, — even upside-down 
Lol ULMmeLai-coillale MMLC MEI) ol-1¢ oll ol-1as 
formance in any way! To get the 
complete story you ought to see it 
hear it—try it... 
unique in itself! Phone AUDO- 
GRAPH, your city, for free demon- 


an experience 
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Foreign Sales & Service: Westrex Corp 
Western Electric Export Corporation 
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Company Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


ADDRESS IN MAI 
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to extend the availability and effectiveness 


of Microfilming as a modern business tool 
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& This new arrangement promises important 
benefits to business concerns 
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Effective immediately, the entire pro- 
duction of Bell & Howell microfilming 
equipment will be distributed and serv- 
iced through the worldwide Burroughs 
organization. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and 
dependability that have made Bell & 
Howell the recognized leader in the 
field of photography, incorporates 
many important technical advances. 
And Burroughs, through the unmatched 
size, scope and training of its organi- 
zation, is uniquely equipped to help 
business take full advantage of this 
exceptional microfilming equipment. 





For many years, Burroughs has worked 
closely with users of figuring, account- 
ing and statistical machines to achieve 
increasingly efficient mechanized sys- 
tems in the office. With this back- 
ground, Burroughs can now help busi- 
ness integrate modern and efficient 
microfilming into its systems and 
methods to save time, space and money 
in the reproduction of records for 
current use and for storage. 


Burroughs world-famed service organi- 
zation will provide not only efficient 
maintenance of microfilm equipment 
but also prompt service in the process- 
ing of films for microfilm users. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is based upon a new 
principle of recording, which doubles the efficiency and 


halves the cost of microfilm for many business purposes. 





THERE’S 
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How to Train Executives 


(Continued from page 9) 


the years, will wind up in operat- 
ing, sales, or possibly in adminis- 
trative positions. The positions 
mentioned probably do not sound 
as important as they really are. 
Let us say, by way of explanation, 
that a salesman at Donnelley’s is 
no ordinary peddler of printing; 
rather, he is a printing engineer— 
one who knows the business thor- 
oughly and is consequently able to 
deliver a type of service welcomed 
by buyers. 

Another group consists of tech- 
nical school graduates. These 
trainees, as might be expected, are 
directed toward the technical divi- 
sions of the business, but not be- 
fore they have had their grounding 
in the fundamentals. 

A third group of trainees begins 
to move toward the administrative 
fields—toward accounting, billing, 
estimating, and similar activities. 
This part of the program has been 
modeled after one used by General 
Electric for many years. 

A number of the large schools of 
the East, the Middle West, and 
the West contribute recruits to 
the Donnelley staff, as do also the 
smaller colleges of the country. 
The aim is always to find men with 


the right combination of qualities 
for the printing business, then to 
train them, place them in jobs 
where they can use their native 
gifts and their skills acquired by 
training. 

Although the formal training 
of college men is rather new, 
E. E. Sheldon started the Don- 
nelley apprentice school more than 
40 years ago. For the past 17 
years the company has trained all 
of its own craftsmen. During the 
40 years since the training school 
was established, some 900 men 
have been graduated. Of the grad- 
uates still living, 80 per cent are 
still employed at Donnelley’s, 
many of them in_ supervisory 
positions. 

Prospective apprentices are 
carefully selected from among 
high-school graduates who have 
scholastic ratings in the top half 
of their classes. Although only 
about one out of every six or seven 
applicants is actually hired, 90 
per cent of those chosen make 
good. The number of failures has 
been reduced greatly by the new 
psychological testing methods the 
company has adopted in recent 
years. 


The training of employees does 
not necessarily end with the com- 
pletion of the apprentice program. 
Whenever a graduate shows super- 
visory ability, he is encouraged to 
enroll in evening classes designed 
to develop the gifts which may 
eventually land him in a manage- 
ment job. In these courses he 
rounds out his education, learning 
the basic principles of manage- 
ment, and the in’s and out’s of such 
matters as personnel policies and 
the incentive system. 

The importance of such sub- 
jects is indicated by the fact that 
the company has employed a 
scientific management plan for 35 
years, and that an incentive sys- 
tem has been an integral part of 
that plan of management. The 
training program and the incen- 
tive system together are regarded 
as cornerstones in Donnelley’s 
success. 

Charles C. Haffner, Jr., presi- 
dent, and the rest of the Donnel- 
ley management are fully sold on 
the idea of finding good employees 
who are young and ambitious, 
training them for the opportuni- 
ties ahead, and then not holding 
them back. 





Speed Order Handling with New System 


(Continued from page 11) 


how each car is to be built and 
notifying workers to load all con- 
veyors accordingly and in the 
sequence listed. 

The set of duplicate schedule 
cards mentioned above is kept in 
the glove compartment in the car. 
When a job is completed, an in- 
spector takes out the packet of 
cards, checks the specifications 
with the finished car, and detaches 
two cards. He files these and puts 
the others back in the glove com- 
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partment. At the end of the day, 
one of the cards is sent to the ac- 
counting department, the other to 
the tabulating department where 
it is run through a tabulator to 
print a summarized report of cars 
assembled that day. As the car 
leaves the final okay line another 
inspector detaches a card which is 
sent to the control department for 
similar procedure. 

Meanwhile, the original card 
has been identified as to region, dis- 


trict, and dealer, and another 
card, called the “Heading Card,” 
has been prepared to indicate 
destination, routing, dealer’s ad- 
dress, and how financed. These 
cards now are placed in a tabula- 
tor which prints the shipping 
orders. It is impossible to ship « 
wrong car to a dealer under this 
system, as the tabulator will not 
print unless certain key numbers 
agree. 

A deleaver automatically sep- 
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@ Here’s tidy storage for general typical of the complete Berger Line of Steel Office 

office supplies and equipment. Equipment. Each useful Berger unit is designed for 

This Berger Steel Double Door _ efficiency and built for long life. Each is a product 

Cabinet makes safe storage space Of the vast Berger organization which closely 

out of little-used wall and cor- controls every manufacturing operation from raw 

ridor space . . . puts improved materials to finished fabrication. Each demonstrates 

storage facilities handy to work- _‘ the extra value built in by skillful craftsmen, backed 

ing areas. Using it is like adding an extra store- by the accumulated experience of more than 63 
room or closet, without expensive remodeling. years of steel fabrication. 

The way this Berger Cabinet can add new conve- Your dealer will be happy to show you a variety 

nience and efficiency to almost any office layout is  °f Berger Steel Storage Cabinets and Wardrobes, 

as well as companion equipment—matching Berger 

Steel Filing Cabinets, Book Shelf Units, Plan 

Drawer Assemblies and Transfer Cases. See him 

soon ... Of, write us for complete information. 


Pp ¥ RGE R Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION @ CANTON 5, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








STEEL OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 








5, 4, 3, 2-drawer double door steel book Also steel shelving 
steel filing cabinets storage cabinets shelf units ond lockers 
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arates the manifold shipping 
orders as they come from the 
tabulator, discards the carboa 
sheets, trims a bound edge from 
the paper, and distributes the 
orders in sequence. 

Then when the car reaches the 
shipping department, the remain- 
ing two cards in the glove com- 
partment are checked to make 
sure the car agrees in every way 
with the order. At the end of the 
day, one card is sent to the tabu- 
lating department, where a sum- 
mary of shipments is prepared, 
and the other goes to the service 
department where it is kept as a 
permanent record. 

As soon as a car is loaded for 
shipment, the shipping department 
Teletypes the schedule number and 
time number of it to the invoice 
and billing department and reports 
that this car has been loaded and 
how it is being shipped, giving the 
number of the railroad car or 
other conveyance. Posting opera- 
tions formerly were performed 
manually, but since World War II 
tabulators, verifiers, sorters, de- 
leavers, and other mechanical 
equipment get the invoices to 
dealers a day earlier. 

There are many operations in- 
volved, but briefly, this depart- 
ment pulls the original card from 
the tabulating department, reads 
all the specifications on it, pulls 
the proper price cards from 
a prepunched file, puts them in a 
tabulator with the master sched- 
ule card and dealer heading card, 
prints the invoice, and mails it to 
the dealer. As invoices come from 
the printer they pass through a 
deleaver, similar to the one de- 
scribed above, then through a 
burster machine which tears them 
apart. Daily shipments of cars are 
summarized by models and body 
types. Sales and cost of sales are 
totaled in another tabulator. 

At the time the Daily Master 
Building Schedule is printed a 
dealer card is prepared and sent 
to him 4 or 5 days before the car 
is completed to notify him when to 
expect it. This card lists the model, 
body type, paint, trim, and 
dealer’s order number to enable 
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him to identify the car. This prac- 
tice saves a full day over the 
former one of sending him a copy 
of the shipping order. 

It will also be recalled that 
many duplicates of the original 
card were made. All such duplicat- 
ing is done by a machine that re- 
jects any card not properly 
punched, thus eliminating the pos- 
sibility of error in manual copying. 

From the original card, too, 
daily reports are issued, showing 
the number of orders received, 
number scheduled, and number 
shipped, by models and body 
types, for each of approximately 
8,500 dealers. These totals for- 
merly were posted to book-sheet 
records manually, with the result 
that regional desk heads and their 
assistants spent a major portion 
of their time in posting and sum- 
marizing them. Filing the bulky 
records was another problem, and 
finding the desired information in 
them when needed took consider- 
able time. 

The new procedure has elimi- 
nated all manual posting and sum- 
marizing of dealers’ orders and 
has simplified and condensed the 
filing system. Now when all other 
reports have been tabulated, the 
original order cards are sorted by 
region and dealer code numbers, 
then are placed in a tabulator 
with a summary punch attach- 
ment, and the total number of 
orders received from a dealer on 
that day is automatically punched 
in a summary card. Another card 
then is punched to show the total 
number of orders received from 
the dealer so far that month, and 
a third is used to show the number 
of cars shipped to him to date 
that month. These cards are sent 
to the distribution department 
where they are filed in small 
drawers by region, town, and 
dealer. All such cards show models 
and body types. Cards are on 
regional desks by 8:30 each morn- 
ing and show the status of each 
dealer’s orders as of midnight 
preceding. 

At the end of each month, the 
tabulator deducts the number of 


cars shipped to the dealer during 
the preceding month from the num- 
ber of his orders on hand and 
punches a new card showing the 
carryover at the beginning of the 
new month. Balancing out the 
book-sheet records manually, ar- 
riving at the carryover figures, 
and posting the new sheets for an- 
other month formerly took a large 
crew of clerks 3 days; now one 
tabulator operator does the same 
work better in the same time. 

After arriving at the carryover 
figure, the same cards are used to 
reproduce a new set of cars, 
These then are sorted by region 
and dealer code and are sent to the 
distribution department to start 
its new monthly records. For this 
purpose, the original card is put 
in a tabulator and a report is 
printed for each regional manager, 
for each dealer in his region, show- 
ing the number of unshipped 
orders each dealer has at the fac- 
tory at the beginning of the month 
and the number of cars shipped to 
each in the previous month. 

After this report has _ been 
tabulated, the tabulator cards are 
mailed to the dealers so that they 
have exactly the' same record of 
their orders and shipments thiat 
their regional managers have. Tlic 
tabulator cards thus are made to 
serve a useful purpose, even after 
the factory has no further use for 
them. 





GM Auto Show 


HE General Motors Corpora- 

tion has shifted its automobile 
show to Detroit this month after 
drawing more than 300,000 per- 
sons to the Waldorf-Astoria 
January. 

Increased space permits addi- 
tional car displays, as well as 
animated exhibits which will show 
the working parts of an auto- 
mobile in action. Busses and trucks 
will be displayed, and GM’s house- 
hold appliances will be featured 


prominently. 
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An IBM Electric Typewriter... 


. + . means to the typist new typing 
ease. She touches the keys lightly, and 
electricity does the rest. She saves miles 
of finger and arm travel, because the car- 
riage return and margin set keys are located 
on the keyboard. 

Whether making one or many carbons, she 
merely sets the multiple copy control, types 
with the same light touch, and produces 
work that is uniformly legible. 


... means to the executive new speed, 
economy, and office efficiency. His secretary 
can do better work in less time—and with 
far less effort. Built-in impression control 
assures him distinctive-looking correspond- 
ence, many legible carbon copies, and uni- 
form stencils. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


[f it's IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES .. . SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Never Be Satisfied with Success 


(Continued from page 13) 


Both C. N. Williamson and Mr. 
Dickie were Mallory hat salesmen. 
They began selling a playsuit, de- 
signed by the younger Williamson, 
called the Don Playsuit. First 
order was for 100 dozen of these 
playsuits, and Clarence Saunders 
of Piggly Wiggly and Keedoozle 
fame was the customer. Other early 
customers were Bry-Block of 
Memphis, Meacham’s of Ft. 
Worth, M. Rosenwasser of Lock- 
hart, Texas. All now handle work 
clothes and are still loyal William- 
son-Dickie customers. Although 
Rosenwasser passed away some 
years back, his son Gershon car- 
ries on the business and has a 
whopping big stock of the com- 
pany’s work clothing in a special 
sales rack. 

In 1923 at the end of the first 
year, sales totaled $69,000. In 
1948 sales were better than 10 
million dollars, and a substantial 


increase is planned for 1949. The 
company sells in all parts of the 


country and in some United 
States possessions. January 1949 
sales were 34 per cent ahead of 
January 1948. 

Such a rapid growth in a highly 
competitive industry must have 
reasons. Colonel Dickie, who 
travels less often for the company, 
but serves as president, and main- 
tains an officer near the entrance 
where he can greet all company 
friends, says that the reason for 
the company’s success “is C. D. 
Williamson, period.” 

Mr. Williamson says, “It is: (1) 
Drive and Tenacity, (2) Sales- 
Mindedness, and (3) Progressive- 
ness. Then he adds that organiza- 
tion is a big factor in the com- 
pany’s growth. He has always 
paid much attention to getting the 
right men for the right job, de- 
fining and assigning responsibility, 
and long-range planning. 

Other members of the organiza- 
tion point out that Mr. William- 
son constantly reminds them that 
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they must not be “satisfied with 
success.” He seems to fear that 
somebody will become smug and 
satisfied. One achievement is 
merely a spur to another in Mr. 
Williamson’s life. In talking about 
drive and tenacity he laughs and 
tells that he remembers when he 
was so busy in the early days of 
the company that he wouldn’t get 
a haircut for 6 weeks. 

Mr. Williamson has 
other qualities which may account 
for the company’s success. He is a 
great believer in tests. Any pro- 
posed activity can be reduced to a 
pilot operation, he claims. With 
small-scale tests ideas can be 
proved without the danger of 
heavy losses. 

He is impatient with delay and 
indecision. Several years ago he 
employed a famous research or- 
ganization to ascertain what fea- 
tures could be added to his line to 
make it more attractive to con- 
sumers. Consumers were _inter- 
viewed one at a time. At a meeting 
of Army Quartermasters he 
learned how the Army interviews 
an entire roomful of soldiers at 
one time. He hurried back to Ft. 
Worth, assembled 41 employees 
who wore size 16 shirts. He put 
them in Williamson-Dickie shirts 
and asked for suggestions and 
criticism. Out of these employee 
ideas came a saving of $65,000 a 
year in cloth. They had been mak- 
ing shirts too full in the wrong 
places. 

This led to other improvements. 
Some of them are: Three sleeve 
lengths for each collar size, three 
tail lengths for each collar size. It 
also led to a modified form-fitting 
shirt, instead of the old “Cotton- 
sack” type of work shirts. 
Shoulders have a 15-degree slope. 
Die set pockets, crimped collars to 
fit better, fishing cord stitching 
where strength is needed are other 
improvements resulting from cus- 
tomer interviews and Mr. William- 
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son’s oft-repeated admonition, 
“We must not be satisfied with 
success.” 

Two months were devoted to a 
study of better ways to fold shirts. 
When the study began, girls were 
folding 80 shirts an hour. When it 
ended, 190 per hour seemed easier 
and required less exertion. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
amount of testing Williamson- 
Dickie will tackle. When a radio 
program was) proposed in Los 
Angeles, 300 workmen were inter- 
viewed just to ascertain the time 
most likely to attract listencrs. 
Other studies have been made to 
learn what the customer values 
most highly in work clothing. 
These studies reveal that: 

1. Appearance 

2. Comfort 

3. Wear 
are the first requirements of work 
clothing wearers. Price was 
thought to be first. But it is not so 
important now, although it is pos- 
sible that it may become more im- 
portant in the future. If it does, 
it seems likely that Williamson- 
Dickie will be quick to learn of it. 
because its studies of consumer 
preference are continuous. 

Williamson’s eternal unsatisfac- 
tion has led to many improve- 
ments in the company’s line of 
work pants. Sanforized materials 
are common in the industry. Mr. 
Williamson insisted upon San- 
forized waistbands and pockets. 
Now salesmen for the company 
use a special sales portfolio to 
show what happens when un-Sau- 
forized pockets are washed, and to 
prove that a waistband which 
shrinks will pull the trousers out 
of shape and spoil much of the fine 
workmanship that has gone into 
them. Another feature (patented) 
enables quick alterations in case 
the customer gains weight before 
his pants are worn out. Weave re 
inforcement, special strength to 
prevent torn pockets are other 
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features, all of which are carefully 
capitalized by the salesmen. 

Mr. Williamson is as eager to 
test prospective employees as he 
tests materials or sales plans. As 
far back as 25 years ago he was 
experimenting with the old Army 
Alpha tests. Today the Minnesota 
Manipulative and other tests are 
used for operators. Salesmen 
undergo personality tests, plus a 
rigid check to determine character, 
adjustment to travel, stability, 
drive and tenacity, long-range 
value to the corporation. 

The management looks upon 
each salesman as a potential execu- 
tive and hires no new salesmen un- 
less there are strong indications 
that each man is potential execu- 
tive timber. 

Each salesman, no matter how 
much previous experience he has 
had, must attend 175 hours of 
intensive training at the home of- 
fice. Men are paid a salary and 
expenses while training. Salaries 
are the rule, and the company’s 
sales expense has been greatly re- 
duced since it began intensive 
supervision, sales training, and 
salary instead of commission for 
salesmen. Williamson-Dickie pro- 
tects the salesmen’s income because 
of the high volume, at the same 
time protecting the value to the 
merchants by giving them more 
for their money. 

Right now there is another test 
under way. Experiments were made 
in one town to see what a dealer 
could sell if he did everything he 
should do, yet spent no more than 
practicable or profitable. <A 
scientific selection, which doubled 
the merchant’s inventory, was 
shipped to the merchant. Window 
displays, interiors, and a local ad- 
vertising campaign completed the 
experiment. Sales were multiplied 
by six. Other tests are going for- 
ward and it may be that the same 
success can be repeated in many, 
many other towns. Don William- 
son is now asking his staff, “Why 
don’t we go ahead? What is delay- 
ing us?” 

As usual he is not satisfied with 
success. 
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NO EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY... After brief 


instruction, anyone in your office can operate the new Marchant 
Figuremaster efficiently. It has fewer controls. . . instant, positive 
division line-up... flexible universal tabulator... automatic 
point-off in division, either as a decimal or percentage. Simultaneous 
automatic multiplication is made easier and faster with 
specially designed key-tops which guard against 
manual error and aid touch-system operation. . . all adding 
up to more CPO.* These and 14 other principal new features, 
combined with Marchant’s traditional accuracy control, 
simplicity and silent-speed, establish the Figuremaster 


as the world’s foremost calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 


FIGURE FASTER 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone 
book today 


' ULATING MACHINE COMPANY |: 
| Oakland 8, California A2 : 
| Without obligation, _ ‘a 4 
' I would like to see the Figuremaster : 
| Please send me . 

' free information about the Figuremaster 


‘ Name 





or just mail this coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, ‘ Address 
Oakland 8, California ; 















DON’T 
FILE IT- 





PENDAFLEX® ,.“~., 


hanging folders not supported W 


In your present cabinets, 
Pendaflex hanging folders 
cut filing-and- nding time 
in half! Just empty the 
cabinet drawer, set the Pen- 
daflex frame in it, and hang 
the Pendaflex folders on the 
frame. Gone are slumping, 
sagging files. Instead, every 
folder and its contents are 
so easy to find, you'll won- 
der how you managed without this filing convenience! 


TODAY! Drop us a card for catalog and name of 
nearby dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 











IF YOU CAN QUALIFY 


... there is an opportunity for 
you with one of the country’s 
largest group insurance compa- 
nies. A position offering secur- 
ity and excellent opportunity 
for advancement to a man be- 
tween 25 and 35 who... 


1. Has had some experience 
with payroll auditing and 
accounting methods and 
equipment. 

2. Meets people easily under 
all conditions and can sell 
himself and his ideas 
(though the position en- 
tails no direct selling). 

3. Is able and willing to 
travel extensively. 


If you feel you are the man we 
are looking for, write giving us 
the complete story in your first 
letter—age, education, experi- 
ence, other qualifications, and 
salary expected. Please enclose 
a recent snapshot, if available. 


Address Box 491 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

















(Continued from page 15) 


Guess what I was told in four of 
the places? “We used to handle 
them oils, but the salesman, he 
ain’t been around lately and we 
run out.” 

I scarcely expected to find these 
oils in the filling stations because 
most of them stick solely to Gulf, 
Humble, Texaco, or other big com- 
pany brands whose gasoline they 
sell. I found Quaker State at the 
Ford dealer’s service department, 
and he laughed and said he would 
be doggoned if he knew what weight 
oil to put into my Dodge. But I 
got the oil from him anyway. A 
week later I noticed that this Ford 
dealer was awarded a plaque or a 
certificate of some kind for being 
an especially good dealer. 

At the beginning of this article 
I pointed out that the consumer is 
ahead of, or more progressive than 
the dealer. I think I know the rea- 
son for this. Nearly all dealers 
large or small read the business 
papers, the business sections of the 
metropolitan papers, or subscribe 
to some of the “letters” which 
flood the mails today. In all these 
publications there have been mil- 
lions of words about the possibili- 
ties of a depression. The dealer 
has read these dire predictions un- 
til he is slightly befogged. He is 
afraid to buy. 

Now here is the funny part. The 
consumers—the good little guy 
and his wife, “who pays their 
money and takes their choice”— 
have not been reading so many of 
these gloomy forecasts. They do 
not know that the experts are try- 
ing to write the country down into 
a depression. They are still work- 
ing. Their pay checks come in 
regularly. And if one of them takes 
a fat steer to market, bidding is 
lively for it. They are, bless their 
hearts, still confident in America. 
They have dipped into their war- 
time surplus heavily, but they are 
still on payrolls and enjoying high 
farm prices. 





Business Needs to Catch Up 


But the manufacturers, the 
wholesalers, and the retailers are 
not coming up with enough stuff 
to tempt them to buy. Day after 
day in millions of stores customers 
go secking the things they see ad- 
vertised in Life, Look, Collier's, 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
a thousand other magazines, only 
to be told, “We ain’t got it. The 
salesman ain’t been around lately.” 

I have evidence to prove this. 
A manufacturer of a new item re- 
cently received requests from four 
consumers in Detroit to sell them 
the item at full retail price. The 
manufacturer, being an ethical 
fellow, shipped the four orders, 
collected the full retail price, and 
sent a check to the great Hudson 
department store for the difference 
between the manufacturing and 
the retail price. Hudson’s never 
condescended to acknowledge thic 
letter, to thank the manufacturer 


for the check, or to inquire about 
putting the item in stock. Ap- 
parently Hudson’s is supremely 


content with its volume and is not 
looking for new things to sell, or 
new customers to serve. This par- 
ticular item will wear out rapidly, 
and if the four 
pleased, they will probably follow 
the manufacturer’s advice to buy 
future supplies from Hudsons. 
But as of early February Hudson 
did not have the item in stock. 
Maybe Hudson management )ias 
issued a “cut inventories” order 
to all buyers. 

This case seems to prove that 
the manufacturer is alert 
than the retailer. But listen to the 
following. A merchant sent a mail 
order to a manufacturer and aske« 
that the salesman call. The man 
facturer wrote that the town wes 
off the salesman’s route and thai 
the salesman did not have time to 
call. The little retailer had goo: 
luck with the merchandise and con 
tinued to send mail orders. Tha 
is, he continued to send them unti! 


customers are 


more 
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about a year ago. He decided that 
if the manufacturer did not care 
enough about his business to send 
a salesman, he would buy a com- 
petitive line. And that’s exactly 
what he did. A year has expired 
but the manufacturer has never 
asked why the retailer stopped 
buying. 

The same retailer began in 1946 
to send orders to a wholesaler. 
Now I happen to know that these 
orders are better than the average 
size received by this wholesaler. 
The retailer never received a 
thank-you letter, was never called 
on by the wholesaler’s salesman. 
The retailer is rated D plus 1 
which means in R. G. Dun lan- 
guage that he has a net worth of 
$50,000 to $75,000 and discounts 
bills regularly. About a year ago 
a competitive wholesaler’s sales- 
man walked in and grabbed off a 
nice order from this retailer. The 
same salesman has appeared regu- 
larly ever since. And the mail 
orders to the other wholesaler have 
ceased. But the wholesaler ap- 
parently has not missed them, as 
he has not written one letter to ask 
why no more orders are sent. 

Manufacturers are neglecting 
wholesalers, wholesalers are neg- 
lecting dealers, and dealers are 
neglecting consumers. We need 
more salesmanship, we need more 
customer analysis, we need more 
common horse-sense in welcoming 
customers, and we need, above all 
else, a million want books in retail 
stores. 





Marshall Plan Aid 


BOUT 2 per cent of the United 

States’ national income, de- 
voted to the European Recovery 
Program, amounts to a maximum 
of around 12 per cent of the na- 
tional income of any of the receiv- 
ing countries except Greece, the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board reports. Greek aid equals 
15 per cent of their national in- 
come. England and France get 
about 3 per cent each. 
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“We turned 


THREE dz jobs 


invo 


ONE small job 


with 


UARCO combined forms 





Here it is ... the UARCO 
E-Z-Out Form that turned 
three jobs into one. Top three 
sheets are invoices and office 
copies, varicolored for spot 
identification, one punched to 
slip into binder. Next is the 
gummed label, perforated for 
= removal. And finally the 

usiness reply card, perforated 
and printed on both sides. The 
UARCO E-Z-Oxt is a complete 
set, glued together, with car- 
bons preinserted. Completed, 
it separates with one swift 
motion. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 





It used to be a big job for three 
girls—one typing invoices; another, 
gummed labels; and the third, busi- 
ness reply cards. 

Today one girl does it all—in 
one writing—on a single set of 
UARCO forms. No carbon shuffling 

. no confusion... no delay... 
it’s just a small job now! 

The advantages of combining 
forms are not limited to any type 
or size of business. Doubtless your 
own business offers many opportu- 
nities to save. 

It costs you nothing to find them 
—merely call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 


Business Forms 


Serving business for more than fifty years 





NTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 


col 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
AND REGISTER FORMS 


SINGLE SET FORMS 














(Continued from page 19) 


Good working conditions, in 
fact, are only one part of the 
policy. Along with job security 
(Formfit kept a 5-day week with- 
out mass layoffs during the de- 
pression) and employee benefits, it 
is considered one of the key fac- 
tors. But more important than 
any of these is the feeling of Form- 
fit workers that they are getting 
a fair deal—and that they are 
themselves helping management 
promote this policy. Basic to the 
whole operation is this feeling of 
cooperation on the part of workers 
and management. 

One of many reasons for this is 
an institution known as “The 
Voice of Formfit” which takes up 
2 pages in the company’s bimonth- 
ly house organ, Life at Formfit. 
On these 2 pages are printed the 
frank reflections of plant workers 
on the operations of their com- 
pany and its departments. 

“The group bonus plan on the 
second floor is outrageous,” one 
contributor commented recently. 
“When the plan was started, we 
did things differently than we do 
now. We didn’t have to double 
check our work or make stencils 
and we knew the stock selections 
by heart. Under this new setup, 
we don’t think we will ever get a 
bonus, doing all these extra things. 


I suggest we get a new time study.” 

It should be noted that this is 
not just a gripe. And at the same 
time it is more than a suggestion. 
It is published and circulated 
throughout the plant, and man- 
agement’s answer is circulated 
right along with it. Now the 
second floor shop is having a new 
time study to determine bonus 
practices—and the workers know 
they had something to do with it; 
it is not just a paternal gift from 
management. 

There are other attitudes and 
practices that are important to 
the Formfit plant program. Top 
management is deeply interested in 
its worker relations, but it knows 
that top management cannot run 
the whole program. Industrial re- 
lations at any plant are a daily 
problem in all departments, and 
management in Formfit depart- 
ments is represented by foremen 
and foreladies (85 to 90 per cent 
of Formfit plant personnel are 
women). These supervisory work- 
ers must be qualified to rep- 
resent management—they must be 
made to feel that they are a part 
of management. 

This feeling of belonging has 
been heightened through thorough- 
going supervisor training ad- 
ministered by John A. Patton 





Clean tile walls and terrazzo floors are standard features of Formfit plant wash- 
rooms, a far cry from similar facilities in many older factories and offices 
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A Profitable Program for Plant Harmony 


Company, industrial engineers. A 
course divided into sections stress- 
ing management-worker relations, 
methods improvement, and job re- 
quirements and instruction is being 
given to groups consisting mainly 
of production-line supervisors. 

Supervisors know that the com- 
pany is thoroughly behind the 
program—it is not just a serics 
of bull sessions, but a real dis- 
To make this 
plain the company president spoxe 
to them about management’s rea- 
sons before starting the sessions. 

And they know it is not jus! a 
one-shot proposition. It is being 
kept in the plant under the leader- 
ship of Personnel Assistant Jane 
Haliday as a permanent feature. 
Foremen and supervisors must 
know they are part of the manage- 
ment team as well as they must 
seek their co-workers’ cooperation. 
Without this added sense of man- 
agement backing and _ responsi- 
bility, these crucial employees 
could not be counted on always to 
make the decision or take the ac- 
tion necessary to make a clear-cut 
worker relations program a 
success. 

Obviously, good organization is 
essential to the Formfit plan of 
production. Plant modernization 
is also important. And Formifit 
workers find that benefits have 
their place in this scheme as well. 
Such benefits are largely taken for 
granted by workers in the coni- 
pany, and that is how management 
agrees it should be. 

“Our worker benefits are not 
revolutionary,” officials say. “VW: 
do include a group hospital in- 
surance plan, group accident an‘ 
health program, and usually giv: 
a Christmas bonus.” The com- 
pany, it should be noted, pays hal: 
the insurance premium costs whicl: 
thus are not a burden on the 
worker ; but again he has the feel- 
ing of contributing substantially 


cussion course. 
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toward the program. Unless this 
feeling of partial worker respon- 
sibility is present, such benefits 
could well backfire directly on 
plant relations. 

Six paid holidays, which officials 
regard as a “conventional” num- 
ber, are given workers, and vaca- 
tions with pay are offered after 6 
months with the company. 

When she starts work, a new 
employee finds she is “sponsored” 
by a worker who has been in the 
plant for some time, who shows her 
plant features, introduces her to 
the supervisor and some of her co- 
workers, and then takes her to 
lunch at the company’s expense. 

Activities for plant workers are 
not regarded as unique at all 
to Formfit’s program. Their im- 
portance is pretty generally recog- 
nized, however, by their integral 
place in the whole plant program. 

These activities are built around 
athletics—men’s bowling league, 
women’s bowling league, men’s 
softball team, and the service club. 
Service club members are all work- 
ers with 20 or more years of serv- 
ice, and membership totals 58, 
which management regards as one 
of the best testimonials to its in- 
dustrial relations effort in an 
industry that is widely noted for 
its unusually rapid turnover in 
personnel. 

Management of the company is 
proud of the success of its whole 
program, but it is by no means 
resting on its laurels. Considera- 
tion is constantly being given to 
how the program may be expanded 
in the most useful ways. Officials 
like to reflect that Formfit is not 
only the largest company in its in- 
dustry, but the most modern and 
up to date as well. “Visitors come 
to our plants from all over the 
country,” they point out. “Our 
industry has done much to dispel 
the stigma of the sweat shop, and 
we feel that we can point with pride 
to our industrial relations pro- 
gram.” And one of the main rea- 
sons is that intelligent action is 
continually being taken to make 
industrial relations even smoother 
and better. 
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The new... 


World’s Oldest 
and Largest Builders of 


PNEUMATIC TYPING EQUIPMENT 


now Present... 






Selector Auto-typist 


Here is a new miracle of speed and effi- 
ciency never before attained in a pneumatic 
machine of this type. And back of it are 
40 years of experience in pneumatic machine 
operation. 


On this particular machine there is a per- 
forated record roll — similar to the record 
roll on a player piano. This roll is large 
enough to accommodate from five to twenty 
different letters. While the operator types 
the name, address and salutation, the ma- 


chine automatically ‘‘selects” the letter to 
be written — and then types it with absolute 
accuracy and twice as fast as a skilled 
typist could do the work manually. 


The use of the machine for regular typing 
is not impaired by the Auto-typist mechan- 
ism which is entirely enclosed in the modern 
functional desk as illustrated above. 


We will gladly send full particulars upon 
request. 


The Imsto-typist 


614 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 34 









614 N. Carpenter St., 





NAME 





MAIL FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 34, Chicago 22, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation, please send information about the new Selector Auto-typist. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 




















COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 












CITY. 


ZONE. 





STATE 





















Top Executives Profit from Law Training 


(Continued from page 21) 


foreign investments estimated at 
more than $500 million. The Atlas 
Corporation was incorporated in 
1929 as a result of his collabora- 
tion with a former law associate, 
and rose rapidly in the field during 
the 1930’s through Mr. Odlum’s 
shrewd guess in 1929 that the 
boom market was about to break. 
With almost all its assets in a 
liquid state, the company easily 
survived the depression. 

As the Atlas Corporation rapid- 
ly assumed control of many large 
blocks of stock in industrial and 
other concerns, Mr. Odlum _ re- 
signed in 1931 from Electric Bond 
and Share to become president and 
director of his new company. Since 
that time he has served as chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corpo- 
ration and currently is chairman 
of the board of directors of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, as well as a director of 
United Fruit Company, Madison 
Square Garden Corporation, and 
Barnsdall Oil Company. 

Although these representative 
careers of lawyer-executives might 
lead to the belief that such men 
are drawn inevitably into a splin- 
tered variety of activities, this is 
not always so. H. W. Burritt, 
president, general manager, and 
director of the Eureka Williams 
Corporation, has been connected 
with that organization almost ex- 
clusively since taking over its 
leadership. 

After graduating from the De- 
troit College of Law in 1919, he 
joined the Ford Motor Company 
as head of the tax department and 
later as tax counsel. In 1925, he 
joined the Gray Marine Motor 
Co., where he became vice president 
and general manager. A year with 
the Leonard Refrigerator Compa- 
ny introduced him to the home 
appliances field, and in 1927 he 
became vice president of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, taking 
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charge of that company’s sales 
organization in 1928. 

These associations led him to 
continue his business activity in 
the same general field, and ulti- 
mately to the presidency of the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company 
which he assumed, along with the 
general managership, in 1939. The 
company later changed its name 
to the Eureka Williams Corpora- 
tion, but his interest in manage- 
ment of the concern has been Mr. 
Burritt’s primary activity since 
that time. 

Most of these men became con- 
nected with the companies they 
now head through associations in 
their law practice or some particu- 
lar chance incident. J. P. Seiber- 
ling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
is an example of a man who used 
his legal and managerial skill to 
carry on a business that was 
started by his family. 

Born in Akron and graduated 
from Princeton University, Mr. 
Seiberling was granted his law de- 
gree from the University of Michi- 
gan Law School in 1926. He 
planned to become a practicing 
attorney, but the needs of the 


Seiberling Rubber Company 


founded by his father in 1921, 
called for a man of his skills and 
training and so he entered appren- 
ticeship with that organization. 

Working his way through as ad- 
justor, clerk, salesman, assistant 
to the president, sales manager, 
and vice president in charge of 
sales, he learned the business 
thoroughly and completely. This 
close association led to his suc- 
ceeding his father as president of 
the company in 1938. 

He has since been active in the 
rubber industry as a director of 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. A number of insti- 
tutions, including Princeton Uni- 
versity and the People’s Hospital 
of Akron, have asked him to serve 
as a trustee. He is also a director 
in three other corporations. 

Great talent for managing busi- 
ness operations, it has been said, 
is a rare thing indeed. The careers 
of these men who started as law- 
yers and became some of the na- 
tion’s top managers show no ex- 
ception to this rule. However, in 
each case the initial legal training 
was a great asset. It would be 
difficult to imagine better back- 
grounds than they have had for 
such outstanding work. 





Roadside Business Curbed 


IGHWAY control laws now 

pending or in force in many 
states may destroy business invest- 
ments of nearly $1,371,565,600. 
Voluntary Roadside Improvement 
organizations brought this fact to 
light recently in surveying road- 
side businesses in several states. 

The kinds of business that 
would suffer the most from such 
legislation include amusement 
places, auto dealers and garages, 
gas stations, grocery _ stores, 
hotels, motor courts, restaurants, 


roadside stands, and_ taverns. 
There are about 125,000 concerns 
in these lines throughout the 
country. Total yearly payrolls of 
these roadside businesses is esti- 
mated at more than $400,000,000. 

Even businesses located in towns 
and cities but which draw most of 
their customers through highway 
signs would be affected. Advertis- 
ing signs are restricted or abol- 
ished entirely by some of the hig)i- 
way control legislation. 


A bill before the General As- 
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sembly of Maryland proposes giv- 
ing the state power to control and 
restrict the use of all lands ad- 
jacent to any highway to a depth 
of 200 feet from the outer bound- 
ary of the right-of-way on both 
sides of the highway. Not only 
could the state forbid erecting any 
structure on these strips of land, 
but it could also cause existing 
structures to be removed. 

Besides curtailing the building 
of advertising signs, commercial 
and industrial structures, the bill 
covers a farmer’s use of any part 
of his land within a “protected 
highway” area. Under the pro- 
posed law the farmer could be 
prohibited from putting up any 
farm building, or advertising sign, 
or from building any roadside 
stand for selling his own produce. 

California’s limited access high- 
ways have affected roadside busi- 
nesses to the greatest extent. 
There steel-wire fences stretch 
along both sides of the highway 
with entrances to and exits from 
the road spaced at long intervals. 
Though a roadside business may 
be just a few steps from the high- 
way, it may be a mile or more from 

gateway through which an auto- 
mobile or truck may turn off the 
road. Farmers with property 
along such highways also have re- 
stricted access to the roads. 

Conservative estimates of the 
average capital investment for 
each of the main types of roadside 
enterprises that will be affected by 
highway legislation are: 
Amusement places $15,000 
Auto dealers and garages 30,000 
Gas stations 
Grocery StOVes cece 10,000 
Hotels 40,000 
Motor courts 60,000 
Restaurants 10,500 
Roadside stands ..................... 2,200 
Taverns 5,000 

Roadside business groups all 
over the country are uniting to 
promote their common interest in 
business and property along the 
nation’s highways, and to save a 
large and important section of the 








business structure. 
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Are your files getting 
the cold shoulder? 


Are you losing valuable time in your office because of filing equipment 
that is either obsolete and antiquated—or fails, because of inferior design 
and construction, to meet your needs? 


With modern Art Metal Director files—designed and engineered to 
give top efficiency and ease of operation—you can increase office 
production, make full use of employee efficiency and save yourself 
manhours and money. Art Metal Director files provide lasting durability 

and represent the finest in construction! 


Art Metal Director file drawers extend fully 
beyond front of cabinet . . . operate with 
finger-tip control . . . and offer the maximum 
in filing space. 

ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


epel Desks * Safes. He 


B Art (V\atal 


Business Equipment 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


ica, oie Cm 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX SYSTEMS e WABASH FILING AND INDEXING SUPPLIES 


Art Metal Construction Company 
HOW ARE YOUR FILES? 411 Jones & Gifford Avenues, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your ‘Simplified Filing Analy- 


Art Metal can show you how to sis’’. I understand there is no obligation or cost. 


analyze and improve your own 

files. Write today for Art Metal’s Name 

“Simplified Filing Analysis’. It’s Gene oe Position 
quick and easy! There’s no 


obligation—no cost. Address 


eo ee 





How an Industry United to Boost Its Sales 


(Continued from page 30) 


to promote the baking industry. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, advertis- 
ing agency, and Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., public-relations counsel, 
were hired. The BAP wanted to 
start advertising in the beginning 
of 1948, but the food emergency 
retarded its plans. Despite the de- 
lay, 100,000,000 people saw BAP 
ads last year. 

This year the consumer adver- 
tising includes 12 full-color page 
ads in Life, 6 in McCall’s, and 6 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. Besides 
this, there is a series of ads in 
Scholastic, the high-school pupils’ 
magazine, with the theme that 
bread is the best body fuel. 
Teachers read BAP ads in What’s 
New in Home Economics and 
Practical Home Economics. 

First consumer ads _ showed 
tempting pictures of all sorts of 
baked goods, because the BAP 
didn’t want to slight anyone. But 
there were complaints from bakers 
making only bread, or those pro- 
ducing cakes, or those who con- 
centrated on pies. The ads were 
narrowed down; a different prod- 
uct is featured each time. These 
bakery goods are photographed in 
Kodachrome, and naturally the 
photographer must have “models.” 
Here again the BAP leans over 
backward to be impartial. Staff 
members buy goods from different 
bakeries and_ stores. At _ the 
photographer’s studio the prod- 
ucts are unwrapped and shuffled 
so that no one knows who made 
what. Then several pieces are 
selected to be photographed for 
the next ad. 

At the same time that BAP ads 
reached 1,000,000 readers, 1,500,- 
000 pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed to medical groups, edu- 
cators, schools, etc. Material 
included booklets such as Meet 
Your Baker, Information on Bread 
and Flour’ Enrichment, Our 
Daily Food and the Wheel of Good 
Eating, The Facts about Enrich- 
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ment of Flour and Bread, Eat and 
Grow Slim. 

Though BAP thinks statistics 
compiled by outside scources may 
carry more weight with some 
people, much material has been 
uncovered by the American In- 
stitute of Baking. This scientific 
and educational organization of 
the ABA maintains a test kitchen 
and runs a school with intensive 
courses for those who want to 
learn the trade and refresher 
courses for bakers. Chemical 
analysis, scientific research, and 
publication of findings are its other 
work. 

One of the findings of the AIB 
was that it costs a woman more to 
bake a cake at home—without 
counting her time—than to buy it 
baked. Though only 5 per cent of 
the bread eaten in this country is 
made at home, women still bake 
50 per cent of the pies, cakes, 
cookies, and pastries. BAP deems 
it unwise to tell women that bakery 
cakes are superior to home-made 
ones, because many women pride 
themselves on their baking and feel 
a creative satisfaction in it. How- 
ever, the industry does fight the 
misconception that the ingredients 
used by bakeries are not up to 
those housewives use. 

Another instance of the BAP 
walking-on-eggs policy was the 
naming of the program. It had 
been christened Baking Industry 
Promotion Program. Nicknames 
are an old America custom, and 
this title soon became BIPP, or 
“bipp.” Quips and wisecracks are 
another national institution; 
BIPP was jokingly called BURP, 
which didn’t add anything to a 
campaign intended to prove the 
value of bakery goods. So the 
promotion was renamed Bakers of 
America Program. 

Such careful attention to details 
and the desire to please have 
evidently paid off, although 
Walter H. Hopkins, program 


director of the BAP, believes this 
is only the beginning. Mr. Hop. 
kins has been in the promotion end 
of the baking industry since 1933, 
except for 3 years as merchandise 
manager for Woolworth stores, 
He was with Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration 7 years, and with two ad- 
vertising agencies on bakery ac- 
counts for 3 years each. The 
stint at Woolworth’s taught him 
a good deal about the importance 
of display, something he thinks 
many bakers overlook. With the 
BAP since last October, Mr. Hop- 
kins is enthused about the program 
and its long-range plans. He sees 
it as the biggest thing in the food 
industries by 1953, when he hopes 
for a $5,000,000 promotion fund. 





Will Your Office 


Force Organize? 


RGANIZED labor has budgeted 

a large amount of money to 

push its drive to unionize office 

workers during the next 12 

months, according to The As- 
sociated Industries of Cleveland. 

Union argument will be that of- 
fice workers’ pay has trailed fac- 
tory workers’ wages, and _ that 
raises can be obtained by organiz- 
ing. Other promises will |e to 
protect promotional and seniority 
rights, win better vacation, sick- 
leave, insurance, and __ pension 
plans; and install standard griev- 
ance procedures. Job security will 
be stressed. Although the line fol- 
lows that given to factory workers, 
it will be slanted up to the white 
collar workers. 

Management, too, is aware that 
office employees require different 
handling. Most of them are career- 
minded and have ambition. ‘Ihey 
value recognition and prestige. 
Usually they are better educated 
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and more sophisticated than 
people who work in factories. How 
the 85 per cent of these people not 
yet unionized will act may depend 
upon management’s employee re- 
lations program. 

Now is the time to examine per- 
sonnel policies for office workers, 
and to bolster them, if necessary. 
To guide your analysis, The As- 
sociated Industries poses the fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. Is the over-all employee re- 
laiions program for white-collar 
workers sound, constructive, and 
effective? 

2. Do supervisors understand 
its objectives and their role in ac- 
complishing them? 

3. Is there a working, two-way 
communication system between top 
management and office employees? 

4. Is there an integrated, com- 
prehensive training program for 
supervisors ? 

5. Does it include all levels of 
management? 

6. Does the training program 
stress the importance of human re- 
lations in the successful operation 
of a business? 

7. Is the effectiveness of the 
program measured periodically? 

8. Are personnel policies re- 
garding office employees consistent 
in all departments, or left to the 
discretion of the executive in 
charge? 

9. Is the plan of promotion 
clearly defined, and do the em- 
ployees know how it operates? 

10. Is a comprehensive job- 
evaluation plan in effect? 

11. If there is a merit-rating 
plan, are supervisors trained to 
estimate the abilities of subordi- 
nates as objectively as possible? 

12. Do supervisors and em- 
ployees understand the job-evalua- 
tion and merit-rating programs? 

13. Is the salary structure 
sound and balanced, and is it 
properly administered? 

14. Is salary policy explained 
to the employee, or it is “top 
secret”? 

15. Is there an unfair differen- 
tial between the office worker’s pay 
and the pay of the hourly employee 
in the shop? 
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HERE’S MONEY-SAVING NEWS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE 


Now .. . Underwood brings you a fast, 
yay ge and most economical ma- 
chine for writing multi-copy forms. 


Now ... all the advantages of Under- 
wood All Electric typing are applied to 
the production of Invoices, Purchase 
Orders, Requisitions, Waybills and all 
other records which require one or more 
copies. 


Now .. . you have sharp, clear and uni- 
form type impressions—with all copies 
clean-cut and legible . . . without han- 
dling carbon paper. No need to insert 
loose carbon sheets between copies and 
no need to remove carbons from com- 
pleted forms. 


Continuous forms and continuous carbon 
paper in long sheets or in rolls contain- 
ing 75 or 150 feet are loaded into the 


Underwood Corporation 


COMPANY 


ee er earn 


Se ee ee 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me new illustrated folder describing the new 
Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writing Machine. 


TOUR NAME AND TIETLS.... cc ccssccns 


MANAGEMENT 


machine in a few minutes— sufficient 
forms and carbon paper for many days 
of continuous typing. Thus, by elimi- 
nating all non-productive operations, 
maximum production is assured. 

You should have our informative folder 
to know all of the many time-and- 
money-saving advantages of this new 
Underwood All Electric Fanfold Writ- 
ing Machine. Mail the coupon for your 
free copy today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters 
Adding Machines . . . Carbon Papers 
Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





. There is a complete line 

of GF metal furniture - 

desks, tables, chairs, files 
_and shelving 








Save space, save time, save money, 
with the improved Super-Filer 


@ Now is the time to get rid of obsolete files. Improved Super- 
Filer, with Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files, cuts office expense 
four ways: Saves time, simplifies filing work, saves floor space, 
reduces initial cost of equipment. 

The unique feature of Super-Filer is its Swing Front. When 
a drawer is opened, the front swings forward, producing a 
supported angle spread of contents and adding working space. 
This feature permits 18% more payload per drawer—makes 
it possible to replace 3 old 4-drawer conventional files with 
2 new 5-drawer Super-Filers, 

New Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files (three to a drawer) 
mechanically simplify filing. They break up the drawer load, 
hold contents slanted to the rear for easy reading and auto- 
matically help to maintain compression. They self-adjust 
themselves to changes in volume of drawer contents. 

Improved Super-Filer with Self-Adjusting Divide-a-Files 
marks a milestone in the filing of office records, It is available 
in 4- and 5-drawer heights. Write for complete information 
and the name of our nearest branch or dealer. 


THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT B-4 * YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Work in 
Comfort 
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A big company executive recently stated that he makes no major de- 
cisions after 2:30 p.m. on any working day. After that time, he said, he 
has become so harrassed by details of his business that careful, calm think- 
ing to make right decisions is impossible. This opportunity for cool con- 
sideration is now more important for businessmen than ever before, and 
one of the contributing factors that can make it possible is office comfort. 
Functional office design with subdued color plays a major part in creating 
the atmosphere where thought and conferences can be most effective. 
Coupled with personal convenience and consideration of individual taste, 
such offices offer the business executive one of his greatest possibilities 
for thoughtful and efficient guidance of his enterprise through the com- 
plicated channels of modern commerce and industrial manufacturing. 
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A new business technique is born—Jerome M. Comar, vice 
president and secretary, Maremont Automotive Products, 
Inc., irons it out. Designer S. R. Schwartz and Company 
has combined color, comfort, and utility to produce the 
office simplicity that encourages objective treatment of 
new ideas. Resonant elephant-gray walls contrast with 
lighter pearl-gray Bigelow-Sanford carpet and chalk-white 
Celotex ceiling. Gold Newberry Tweed drapes alongside 
the glass brick windows accent the 7-foot topped spacious 
Harwood desk and brighten the background. Matching 
walnut-toned wood furnishings by Stowe & Davis Furni- 
ture Co., include top-grain, brown leather covered chairs 
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A truck garage 6 years ago—now general offices occupy the main room and 
executives have the front (shaded) area. Glass brick windows face the street 


Arnold H. Maremont, the executive vice president, has the ‘‘most unoffice- 
like office in Chicago,’’ forerunner of things to come in commercial design 





Business-like but casual 
spirit is the over-all result 
of these offices which, lo- 


cated in Chicago’s indus- 
trial zone, depart almost 
wholly from the area's 


mechanical surroundings 





CASUAL spirit is the central 

effect of the executive offices of 
Maremont Automotive Products, 
Inc., king-pin of the automotive 
spring and muffler field. In 51% 
months this building was converted 
from a brick garage to a one-story 
stone office building by Casriel 
Halperin and Associates, Chicago 
architects. 

Furthest departure from tra- 
ditional executive offices is that of 
Arnold H. Maremont, executive 
vice president and _ treasurer. 
Alternate lemon and gray-brown 
walls, designed with the Container 
Corporation of America Color 
Chart, complement the _ thick- 
woven, center, soft-gray rug from 
Marshall Field and Company, 
bordered __light-gray _ linoleum 
blocks. The deep-grained maple 
corner desk, supported on one side 
by two sloping spindle limbs, con- 
tains adequate space for essential 
fixtures. Tomato-red upholstery 
on the chair and a large green 
floor plant blend with the lemon 
and gray tones. Beneath windows, 
maple strips form frames for 4 
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Ign Shows Personality 


row of seven product photographs 
mounted on heavy wood fiber and 
covered with glass. Bright-yellow 
sofa and low conference-type table 
complete the furniture and office 
pattern by Bartolucci and Wald- 
heim, designers. 

New office of President Howard 
E. Wolfson will have all fixtures 
made from light pickled mahogany. 
Drapes shortened to three-quarter 
length will allow a_ continuous 
circle of cabinets to surround the 
office. Two lime-colored pull-up 
chairs will allow leisurely seating 
space near the desk, and near the 
door a pair of tables with attrac- 
tive lamps will lend a homey touch. 
Pictures on the walls will have 
frames of tomato-red piping. This 
shade will also be used for the 
executive chair and central fur- 


nishings to become the color motif Paneled conference room is dominated by long, smooth-grained table. Portraits 
of company founders look down on walnut chairs with green leather upholstery 





for the entire design of the office. 
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Approved plan for the decorating of president H. E. Wolfson’s office. Mr. Wolfson is shown (inset) at his desk in the old 
office before decorating job got under way. Custom-made corner desk is of light-colored pickled mahogany finish 
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In organizing white-collar workers, unions dangle as bait the setting up of stand- 
ard grievance procedures. Office managers may do well to listen to all employees’ 
complaints. Peeves about poor light, back-breaking chairs, equipment on its 
last legs, if unheeded, can take on Paul Bunyan proportions and wreck morale 





perc OFFICES can be as 
modern, as well equipped, and 
as efficient as the largest offices. 
In small offices invoices can go out 
promptly, payrolls can be on time, 
sales analyses can be made, cost 
figures assembled, and all other 
necessary figures and reports com- 
piled without overtime or head- 
aches if modern office machines are 
in use. Nor is the cost out of line. 
We have been visiting a number of 
small offices, and by small offices 
we mean businesses where the office 
staff numbers from 5 to 15 or 20 
people. In some we have visited we 
find modern accounting machines 
and systems which are earning a 
profit by giving management the 
same sort of figures used by the 
giant corporate managements. 
Recently we visited a small paper 
wholesaler. His NCR bookkeeping 
machine turns out, with the aid 
of one operator, the accounts re- 
ceivable and payable work, the 
payroll, sales analyses, general 
ledger. Inventory control is on 
Kardex. A mimeograph produces 
bulletins to salesmen and dealers, 
price lists, and envelope stuffers. 
A Friden calculator is used for ex- 
tending invoices and other figure 
jobs. The management tells me 
that the sales analysis alone has 
been valuable enough to warrant 
installation of the NCR machine. 
In another office the same job is 
being done on a Burroughs, and in 
still other offices it happens to be 
a Remington Rand bookkeeping 
machine. It makes no difference 
which type of machine is used—the 
big point is that modern equip- 
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ment gives the small business the 
same facts that it gives big busi- 
ness—and at no higher relative 
costs. 


* 
ANUFACTURERS should en- 


courage their dealers to em- 
ploy high-class accounting assist- 
ance. In a recent visit to a small 
town (we really mean a village) 
we found a_ bookkeeping setup 
which serves about 25 businesses. 
Two young GI accountants set up 
this business, offered to take over 
the accounts receivable, payroll, 
income tax, and other accounting 
jobs for a group of small busi- 
nesses. These accountants have 
prospered. But more important 
than that, they have given a 
group of businessmen accurate, 
on-time figures, prompt billing, 
and other figures they have never 
had in the past. The little account- 
ing office has the appearance of a 
modern, big office. Equipment is 
right up to date and a tremen- 
dous volume of business is handled 
for a small cost for each cus- 
tomer. Here’s an opportunity for 
any hustling accountant to go 
into business for himself. 


* 


FFICE DISCIPLINE is still 

bad. Time out for coffee or 
other refreshments is getting to be 
a real problem. Not that anybody 
objects to a brief pause for 
nourishment or a Coke or a 
“cuppa-coffee,” but the practice 
has now degenerated into a 30- to 
45-minute loafing period for every- 


body. Some office managers have 
tightened discipline to the point 
where 10 minutes is the maximum 
time out, twice daily, for refresh- 
ments. 


* 
FFICE MANAGEMENT can 


be a vital factor in combating 
the present tendency for sales to 
slump beneath 1948 levels in some 
industries. Office managers can 
present top management with 
enough figures, if equipment is 
available, to show where new and 
increased business can be obtained. 
Even though modern records are 
not available, the average business 
has enough facts on its books and 
records to show exactly where any 
slump in business can be repaired. 
How many old customers have 
stopped buying? How many cus- 
tomers buy only a fraction of the 
line? How many customers buy 
only staples? How many cus- 
tomers have not bought in 6 
months? In 12 months? Old 
ledgers will show what customers 
were buying in 1940 but who are 
no longer visited by salesmen. In- 
stead of laying off office people. 
some astute managements are put- 
ting them to work gathering facts 
to be used as tools in the new cra 
of aggressive solicitation. 


* 


ALES MANAGERS and office 
managers should work together 

in a team. Each has much to offer 
the other. The office manager, if 
he is encouraged, can be the sales 
manager’s most valuable and use- 
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ful ally. He can furnish him busi- 
ness opportunity facts which will 
enable the sales manager to repair 
all damage to sales resulting from 
the sellers’ market, which is ending 
in most industries. Big oppor- 
tunity here to form an aggressive, 
hard-hitting team—the sales man- 
ager and the office manager, work- 
ing together for the over-all good. 


* 
ALES-MINDED office’ man- 


agers are a tremendous asset 
to any business. One office manager 
recently presented top manage- 
ment of his company with figures 
to show that a customer who buys 
less than $1,500 a year from the 
company is a pretty expensive fel- 
low with whom to do_ business. 
Solicitation costs on such cus- 
tomers run as high as 30 per cent 
in some cases. As a result of this 
office manager’s initiative the en- 
tire sales policy of the company is 
being studied and some important 
changes are being made. 


* 


ERSONALITY TESTS, apti- 

tude tests, and tests of skill 
and intelligence are being used 
more widely by office managers. In 
some offices one or two badly ad- 
justed personalities can keep the 
entire office in an uproar. It may 
not be possible to eliminate these 
people, but it is certainly possible 
to test and screen them so that no 
more troublemakers are hired. 


a 


APER WORK snowballed dur- 
ing the war. It may be a good 
idea to survey every office and see 
how much wartime paper work is 
still being done without good and 
sufficient reason. And one more 
idea. It’s time to plan work to fit 
vacation schedules. Soon we will be 
harassed by the annual vacation 
problem, and many of the head- 
aches which invariably result can 
be eliminated by careful planning. 
One more idea—don’t wait until 
the first sweltering hot day to 
check fans, cooling, air condition- 
ing, and other comfort factors. 
It’s time to do it now. 
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Latest th ing I ..for the earliest distribution of 


the morning mail—a new, desk model MailOpener!...trims a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or thin—with 

the flick of a finger... eliminates inefficient, old fashioned 
hand-slitting... Inexpensive, too!...Saves so much delay and 
effort, it’s a must for any firm that gets mail! Write for illustrated 
booklet and free chart of new postal rates...today! 


MAILOPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2181 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


. . Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 








__. PERFECT FOR SMALL DUPLICATING JOBS 


Lettergraph Post Card Printer is handy and inex- 


pensive .. . has hundreds of uses in busi- 
ness, schools, clubs, churches, etc. 


Quick and accurate . . . this portable printer is 
popular wherever clear, low-cost dupli- 
cation is required. 


Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1860 South Kostner Avenue ~- Chicago 23, U.S.A. 
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Order cancellations due to lagging inventories may show greater demand than cur- § ";,: 
rent sales indicate, according to The Wooster Rubber Company, which found job- -_ 
bers with less than carload shipments ran out of items and had to cancel orders. offer 
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1. Tracers Company Finds é eethe 

e corde: 

Lost Stockholders ¢ dues 

Several thousand dollars in clerical : invent 

work, bookkeeping, and postage are be- i oe 

ing saved annually by corporations ; were, 

through the services of a unique agency. rant 

Tracers Company of America (“Skip = 
cau 


Tracers”), presided over by hard-bitten 
Daniel M. Eisenberg, will for a small 
fee locate missing stockholders anywhere 
in the world. 

Formerly devoted mainly to tracking 


4.B 
Red 





down lost husbands, missing relatives Slur 
or similar wanted individuals, the or- by pe 
ganization has only recently turned to for tl 
stockholder-tracing. Minne 

Already Eisenberg has found missing enterp 
stockholders scattered over the United Drew 
States, Europe, and South America. good — 
Thousands of checks returned by the system 
post office as undeliverable are now going down. 
to their rightful owners, and a great It te 
many back files and much extra clerical men t 
work are being eliminated. selling 

Dividend check bookkeeping is just preciat 
as expensive on a check for 10 cents as bong 

# a ; effec 

ot ie gp ing “ ge age Dan Eisenberg, Tracers Company of America head, pores over telephone books compat 
cipient is traceable. Systematic and care- and other records in his central office searching for some missing, stockholders fully ¢ 
ful searching of all available data is cured | 
the prime job of the company. titled to dividends, or they do not know Isthmian Line which carried the cargo lowane 

“Records are our good right arm,” about the stock which their husbands from New York to the West coast. sides 
Eisenberg explains. “From the day a kept secret. The product, a lotion, was packed Seasc 
man is born records are being carefully Eisenberg started Skip Tracers service three dozen bottles to a carton, each car- from J 
set down that draw a picture of his 22 years ago after spending months trac- ton weighing about 30 pounds. (ther still cal 
life. There are records at birth, in school, ing some rich relatives his father had systems demanded that each carton be over al 
marriage, Armed Services, charge ac- mentioned frequently. “I never found individually handled in loading onto to the 1 
counts, labor unions, dentists, doctors— them,” he recalls, “but I got such a kick trucks, at the pier, and other transfers. termine 
dozens of others. And finally, there’s his out of digging into records I decided to The experimental shipment, 24 pullet “ny - 
death certificate.” try making a living at it.”—Paul Kamey loads of 64 cartons each, could be /ian- the cor 

But records often complicate the dled almost entirely by fork truck emt | 
situation as well. One successful busi- = Experimental shipment pallets (now other I 
nessman purchased small amounts of 2. Bristol-Myers System in regular use) measure 40 by 48 inches - he 
stock for each of his large staff of — nd weigh 6 pounds. Capitalizing on a 
servants without telling them. Some day, Saves Shipping Costs the vertical aula: of a tints, they paid in 
probably, he intended to gather them Savings ranging from 20 to 80 per are made of a flat sheet of corrugated What 
together and explain his generosity, but cent on charges involved in packing and paperboard supported by 9 spiral-wound — $1 
before that day came, he died, the transporting merchandise have been paperboard tubes about 5 inches in withhel 
estate was dissolved, and the servants made by Bristol-Myers Company of diameter. Tubes are secured with a lump se 
scattered. They never knew of the gift New York through a new system. In- special adhesive, and the whole p: llet coming 
until they were found individually later expensive, disposable paper pallets for is moisture-proofed. pestediis 
by Skip Tracers. shipping have reduced handling costs and Low cost and light pallet weight are use the 

Analysis of stockholders already lo- eliminated the need for reshipment of important, since pallets shipped under tem enc 
cated indicates that the largest share of pallets. load by truck or railroad freight take = sale: 
millions in unclaimed dividends is owed Original shipment by Bristol-Myers the same rate as the commodity carried. wr My 


to women. In some cases widows inherit with the new method was conducted as Disposable pallets eliminate the adced 
stocks and have no idea they are en- an experiment in cooperation with the freight charge for return of empties. 
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3. Rockefeller Will Help 
Business Recording 


Business records, a problem with all 
companies, will get a thorough going over 
in studies to be launched shortly by New 
York University and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Emphasis will be on systems 
for most effective preservation and use 
of records. 

Records management programs for 
business will be stimulated while ex- 
perienced counsel and training will be 
offered to assist in establishing company 
archives, according to Dr. Thomas C. 
Cochran, business school professor of 
history and president of the National 
Records Management Council. 

“We want to bring the businessman, 
the records analyst, and the historian to- 
gether,” he explains. “The experience re- 
corded in business records is as much a 
corporate asset as plant, equipment, and 
inventory.” One step toward the objec- 
tive is cooperation of New York Uni- 
versity and the Council in offering a 
course in records management and 
archives administration this spring. The 
cause is open to the public. 


4, Bolsters Slump Season, 


Reduces Turnover 


Slump season expenses, caused mainly 
by personnel turnover, were as costly 
for the General Roofing Company of 
Minneapolis a few years ago as any other 
enterprise. Company President Roy A 
Drew found that careful training and 
good human relations are not all the 
systems necessary to keep such expenses 
down. 

It takes a good deal of time to train 
men to estimate costs and do a good 
selling job. The company loses sales ap- 
preciably during this training period. 

Until the new system was put into 
effect, all usual relations between the 
company and its sales force were care- 
fully applied. Telephone solicitors se- 
cured leads for salesmen; automobile al- 
lowances, bonus, and commission systems 
were in operation. 

Seasonal slump of the roofing market 
from January until March 15, however, 
still caused considerable personnel turn- 
over and consequent expense. This led 
to the new system. Now bonuses are de- 
termined on a quota basis and 1 per 
cent of each pay check is retained by 
the company. Salesmen meeting their 
quota have this sum matched by an- 
other 1 per cent and receive the bonus 
in 10 equal payments during the slump 
period. Similarly, car allowances are 
paid in 10 payments during this time. 

Whatever amount a salesman earns 
over $100 in any one week is usually 
withheld for 13 weeks and then paid in a 
lump settlement. Thus, if there are many 
earnings over $100 for the 13-week period 
preceding January 1, the salesman can 
use the extra “dividend.” With this sys- 
tem enough income can be guaranteed 
the salesman to keep him going over the 
slump period, and sales force turnover 
with its consequent cost is now negligible. 

—W. W. Mosher 
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FILE FOLDERS 
/E YOU MONEY 





TL. Easy to use and . and they keep on being easy to use 


Ge, FOLDERS: 


Stand up to be seen 

Have rounded corners to prevent dogears 
Are uniform throughout the line 

Are available for every requirement 
common weights and materials 

Are imprinted with catalog number for easy, accurate replacement 
Are deep scored for easy expansion 





in all tab styles—in all 


® , Quality made... tolastand last, but you pay no extra cost 





G2 FOLDERS: 


Equal or exceed government specifications 
Are exactingly tested for quality. 


Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest ''Y and E” 
dealer or branch. Look under Filing Equipment or Office Equipment. 


Makers of famous Style-Master Steel Desks ... Empire Files... in Neutra-Tone Gray. 
YAWMAN~n? FRBE MFG.(. 


1042 JAY ST. ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Serving American Business Since 1880 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD COUPON! 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD BARGAIN! 


Attach to One of Your Letterheads—Clip and Mail Today for... 


1. Big 1949 Portfolio of “‘Modern Letterheads.” Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ones. 2. Mass production prices on quality 
letterheads—quantities from 6250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. jitt 33, Chicess 35° 


(Subsidiary of Peerless Lithographing Co.) 
COMPANY NAME 
ADDRESS. 


NAME OF PRINTING BUYER 


CITY...... ZONE STATE 
SSS eel LLL LLL LLLLLLCLLLLLOL. 
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Se keeps molehills 


70M becoming MOUIMMAHS 


How E-M’s industrial nurses, 


working with management, safeguard 


workers and their families 


During the twenty years since Employers 
Mutual, first casualty insurance organiza- 
tion to pioneer the field, established its 
own Industrial Nursing Service, far-reach- 
ing resultant benefits have accrued to man- 
agement and to workers and their families. 


E-M nurses—experienced, capable, trained 
to help improve health and safety prac- 
tices and programs—work with manage 
ment to attain the highest welfare stand- 
ards for workers and their families, and to 
furnish the finest insurance protection at 
lowest possible cost. 


This nursing service embraces consulta- 
tion on developing medical units within 
plants, full co-operation with plant nurses, 
and other activities aimed at reducing 
health hazards and toward over-all better- 
ment of worker-management relations. By 
skilled attention to health-hygiene details, 
E-M nurses help to “keep molehills from 
becoming mountains”! 


In the field of industrial nursing, as in 


» safety engineering, claim settlement and 


other vital insurance matters, Employers 
Mutuals enjoy top rating for the superla 
tive quality of their services. 


Observation of health-hygiene habits among E-M nurses help raise health standards by 
workers often enables the E-M nurse to sug- giving group instruction to workers in first-aid 
gest corrective measures which may prevent and safety practices, proper clothing, nutri- 
the spread of infectious diseases, eliminate tion, and other subjects essential in the field 


dangers to health and improve efficiency. 


of disease control and accident prevention. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin ¢ Offices in Principal Cities « Consult Your Telephone Directory 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation — Public Liability — Automobile — Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and Other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire — Extended Coverage — Inland Marine — and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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No mention of plant unions appears in about 90 per cent of house organs today, 
despite the fact that with nothing from management, employees can only go 
to unions for information, American Association of Industrial Editors points 
out. The 10 per cent competent editors treat union activities as valuable news 





Displays illustrating industrial relations ideas are shown at the Midtown Busi- 
ness Center auditorium in New York City where Career Clinics are being held 


Industrial Relations 
Clinic Helps Key 
Personnel 


An industrial relations career clinic 
stressed the relationship between human 
relations and production costs when it 
convened at the City College Midtown 
Business Center in New York recently. 
Part of the college’s over-all program 
for aiding persons working in the field 
of industrial relations, the clinic was one 
of several, 

“Business today finds industrial rela- 
tions an economic necessity,” the as- 
sembly was told by Charles LeBlanc, 
industrial relations consultant and presi- 
dent of the Research Institute of 
America. “One of the greatest sources 
of increased productivity and lowering of 
unit costs is proper human relations. The 
modernization of industry, new wage- 
hour laws, and the increasing role of 
government in industry, makes it ab- 
solutely imperative for every company 
to have a department concerned with em- 
ployer-employee relations.” 
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The clinic covered the potentialities in 
the field and members were given the 
opportunity to analyze diverse types of 
work encountered by those already ac- 
tive in specialized industrial relations 
fields. Personal counseling, aimed to- 
ward improving the use of techniques 
and solution of individual problems, 
wound up the general program. 

Other programs offered by the col- 
lege’s industrial relations unit supple- 
ment the clinic idea, and include courses 
covering the entire field which are con- 
ducted by men of wide experience. They 
are designed to be an economic and effec- 
tive means for developing today’s key 
business personnel by providing them 
with the fundamentals of the field and 
equipping them to cope with the con- 
stantly changing problems which they 
must meet. 

All business organizations have been 
urged to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to make use of the best ex- 
perience in the field as training for their 
industrial relations personnel. Classes 
will be continued throughout the com- 
ing year. 


Factory Medicine Still 
Needs Improvement, 
Experts Say 


Indications are that sweeping advances 
have been made in occupational medicine 
and hygiene in the past 25 years, but 
industrial medical treatment still has a 
long way to go. Reporting on a 2-year 
cross-sectional survey of industrial 
health facilities in 277 plants throughout 
the nation, the Industrial Hygiene Foun- 
dation found that physical examinations 
of workers are a general rule today. 

Conducted by Dr. C. O. Sappington of 
Chicago, the study inventories industry’s 
existing health facilities, procedures, and 
policies for conserving human resources. 
“It is anticipated,” John F. McMahon, 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation manag- 
ing director stated, “that the survey will 
help accelerate the development and ex- 
pansion of health departments in 
industry.” 

Though great strides have been made, 
including such ideas as using physical 
examinations in successful job placement 
or promotion, there is still much room 
for improvement in existing facilities. 
The institute points to confusions arising 
from misunderstanding throughout in- 
dustry generally of the meaning of terms 
such as “industrial hygiene,” “indus- 
trial safety,” and “industrial sanitation.” 

Development of industrial hygiene 
during the last 10 years came largely 
through the acceleration of such activi- 
ties needed for World War II. Increased 
confidence and mutual respect between 
medicine and management are still 
needed, however. Conceptions of most 
professional personnel regarding the im- 
portance of prevention still lag, while the 
amount of time devoted by physicians 
and nurses to getting first-hand knowl- 
edge of processes and materials remains 
comparatively low. 

Management attitudes should encour- 
age emphasis on having a physician over- 
seeing service in small plants as part of 
greater general improvement here. The 
kind of manufacturing done, availability 
of local medical services, and percentage 
of women employees are more important 
facts than size of plant in deciding 
medical service. Most important are 
policies and approach of management 
and the professional staff to the prob- 
lems involved in establishing and main- 
taining these medical services. 
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1. Production manager and foreman 
find production costs hard to cut 


Training Programs — Key 
To High Production 


Here is the story of development of 
the American Thought Leaders’ Forum. 
The situation from which the idea came 
is typical, and the result was a series of 
monthly public dinner meetings. These 
successful meetings are backed up by in- 
plant sessions for supervisors which 
treat individual company problems. 


2. Company president and production manager call in experts to teach super- 
visors ways of getting cost-conscious cooperation from their factory workers 


4 


3. Experts Merle Schmid and Harry 
Everingham had skits and cartoons 


OE: 


4. Everingham and Schmid found they could play rank-and-file employees or company presidents. As the first skit, “The 
Boss Gets All the Gravy,’’ ended with spontaneous applause, each table organized itself into an active discussion group 


(Photos by Lee Balterman) 


5. Then Schmid gave illustrated talks on how man has raised his standard of living. Presentation of problems by skits, 
discussion at tables, and chart-talk explanation was repeated, and wound up with a skit showing possible solutions 
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“Silver Lining’ illustration shows 
finishing of ebony loving cup base 


Reed & Barton Magazine 
Covers Highly Skilled 
Plant Jobs 


House-organ coverage of the im- 
portance of individual participation in 
work of the whole plant and the results 
of skill in producing any product has 
been classified as one of the most im- 
portant needs of industrial publications 
today. One of the best examples of this 
type of coverage appears in a recent 
issue of The Silver Lining, published by 
Reed & Barton, Taunton, Massachusetts 
silversmiths. 

Part of a series of articles called “The 
Story of Reed & Barton,” this one 
covers the company’s case department 
where many types of wood articles are 
produced. This highly skilled work, 
often done by hand, is_ thoroughly 
covered in all aspects by a precise, well- 
written article, carefully illustrated. 


Corning Research Will Improve Plant Lighting 


Efforts to get proper plant lighting and 
solve recurrent industrial headaches will 
get a shot in the arm soon. Construction 
of a new “lighthouse” laboratory by the 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, is expected to 
do a great deal to speed improvement of 
lighting in stores, offices, and factories. 


Closer cooperation between architects 
and illuminating engineers will aid this 
process as new techniques become wide- 
spread, Robert W. McKinley, lighting re- 
search expert, has predicted. New studies 
will concentrate on lighting benefits pos- 
sible through bending daylight with 
glass blocks. 


Paper Plates by Bowes May Cut Feeding Costs 


Paper plates designed to look attrac- 
tive enough to be used in serving any 
kind of meal, any place, may revolu- 
tionize in-plant feeding ideas in the near 
future. Latest development in this field 
is a plastic-surfaced paper plate that 
will not soak up gravy and other liquids. 
Produced by Bowes Industries, Inc., of 
Chicago, the new plate is covered by a 
very thin film of odorless, tasteless 


Continental Can Paves 
Way for Safety 
Education 


Every possible new twist to push 
safety programs is important for Ameri- 
can industry in the postwar scramble 
for low-cost production. A new method 
for getting the idea of safety first before 
workers in simple but sure-fire forms 
has been suggested by the Continental 
Can Co., Ine. 

Paper cups supplied by Continental 
for use in plant cafeterias and commis- 
saries can now be designed to convey 
cogent, hard-hitting messages on indi- 
vidual plant safety problems. Printed 
on the outside of the cup itself, as shown 
in the illustration, and accompanied by 
an eye-catching cartoon figure, the mes- 
Sages are designed to reach all levels of 
employees. Slogans, typography, and 
color are changed often enough to hold 
interest. 
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plastic bonded to extra heavy weight 
paperboard. 

The new plates are designed to get 
away from “papery” designs and come 
in chartreuse and deep burgundy shades, 
currently popular in the chinaware field. 
Rolled edges give them more finished ap- 
pearance and greater rigidity, while 
styles follow present china fashions, en- 
hancing tableware appearance. 


HAVE ALL 
_ INJURIES F 
REATED PROMP. 


Continental Can Company cups can 
be individually designed for plant use 


Dravo Corporation Cash 
Goes to Technical 
Paper Winners 


Technical papers suggesting improve- 
ments in the use of air-conditioning units, 
application of welding to container 
production, and accident prevention won 
prizes last month in the Dravo Cor- 
poration’s tenth annual technical papers 
competition. 

Designed to stimulate the development 
of new ideas and techniques in engineer- 
ing and allied fields, the contest is ad- 
ministered yearly through the Dravo 
Engineers Club. Employee entries must 
have been delivered before a recognized 
scientific, business, or trade association 
or published in a magazine covering the 
same fields. All papers are reviewed by 
the Dravo advertising department prior 
to release. 

Top prize winner of 1949 was Orval 
Auhl, general superintendent of the 
Dravo contracting division, for an article 
on construction of Bluestone Dam at 
Hinton, West Virginia, completed last 
December by the company. The paper, 
which brought a $150 award to Mr. 
Auhl, was presented before the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and later was pub- 
lished in the magazine Civil Engineering. 


Corn Products Experts 
Call for Improved 
Office Relations 


Pressures resulting from the current 
“leveling off” period make it even more 
essential than before that all elements 
involved in business operate at peak ef- 
ficiency. In order to take advantage of 
current improvements in methods and 
machines, human relations throughout 
plants and offices must function at the 
smoothest level possible. 

A shortcoming of many businesses at 
the present time lies in the treatment of 
office personnel. “Office managers these 
days are making policy decisions that no 
plant manager who values his workers 
would think of,” according to industrial 
relations men at the Corn Products 
Refining Co., who have been studying 
this factor. 

Human relations in the office should 
be at least as important as those in the 
plant since most large businesses handle 
an immense amount of paper work with 
large numbers of employees in office in- 
stallations. To the horror of its industrial 
relations department, one office recently 
almost fired an employee with 4 years of 
excellent service because she had an ac- 
cident which resulted in absence for a 
few days during recovery. 

This sort of policy, affecting the morale 
and efficiency of office personnel, is now 
a drag on the resources of many com- 
panies, experts report. Much of the 
technique of plant relations can easily 
be adapted to management of offices, 
these men point out, and should be done 
so throughout industry where many 
dollars can be saved in the process. 
Formulation of “office relations” policies 
throughout business has been urged. 
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with 
en Cross Tablets 


Green Cross Tablets, a new 
sanitizing agent, with a quater- 
nary ammonium base, has been 
developed by Columbia Chemi- 
cal Co. It is proving highly 
effective for washing dishes and 
sterilizing equipment in compa- 
ny cafeterias and restaurants. 
* Swipe tests show zero 
bacteria counts. 


e Retains full strength 
even when water con- 
tains waste. 


Does not harm hands 
or skin. 


* Does not cloud water 
or leave film on surface. 


Write for complete information today 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


154 E. Erie St. Chieago 11, Ill. 














for Suggestion Systems 


using Mail Returns 


This new type cabinet holds 
blanks and reply envelopes 
for submitting suggestions 
by U. S. or company mail. 
Uniform in size and appear- 
ance with our C-1 cabinet 
having conventional locked 
receptacle for collection of 
ideas. 


POSTERS Regular weekly or se- 
lective service to suit 
your needs. Write for 
free samples for industrial, office, or 
retail systems, stating number copies 


needed. 


PERSONNEL MATERIALS COMPANY 
Sulte 1464, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 




















Armstrong Cork Sends 
Record of a Record 
Year Report 


“The Record of a Record Year” is the 
title of an annual employee report issued 
by the Armstrong Cork Company. Sum- 
marizing 1948 operations for employees 
on a phonograph record as well as with 
a written analysis, the company expects 
to reach all workers in a fashion that 
will prove most attractive. 

Employees receive the report in the 
form of a simulated record album which 
contains an unbreakable miniature Viny- 


lite phonograph record and the written 
analysis. Recorded portion of the report 
is a 3-minute spoken analysis by H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., company president. 

Release of the annual report for em- 
ployees follows an Armstrong policy 
which stresses getting facts about com- 
pany operations before the workers. 
This type of policy has recently been 
urged by most authorities in the field 
of industrial relations. The report was 
mailed by the company, which intended 
the spoken record to supplement the 
written analysis. The simplified em- 
ployees’ report states, as usual, that the 
company’s complete annual report may 
be obtained on request. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Runs Library 


Few plants today conduct employee 
libraries, possibly because executives feel 
that few people really read books or that 
a library is outside the responsibility of 
the company. Yet employee libraries have 
proved outstandingly successful as part 
of carefully integrated, progressive 
worker relations policies ever since their 
introduction some years ago. 

Reflecting business recognition of this 
fact, the employee library of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
in New York City shows what can be 
done by a large company with an intel- 
ligent idea of how such policies should 
be applied. Concerned mainly with 
worker satisfaction and avoiding the 
ever-present danger of paternalism, the 
company has left the operation of the 
4,000-volume library mainly up_ to 
employees. 

About 6,000 employees of the company 


are eligible to use the recreational 
library, which is a member of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. It is aid- 
ministered by the Library Committee, 
consisting of 16 employees and the 
librarian. Membership cards are issued 
without charge to employees of the com- 
pany. If the employee loses the original 
card he is eligible for another, but must 
pay 10 cents for any replacement be- 
yond this. 

Books covering romance, mystery, 
gardening, travel, arts and crafts, 
sports, and current affairs may be bor- 
rowed for 2-week periods. New hooks 
are bought weekly. Many of the newer 
books are reserved and may be rented 
only for a small charge, so that more 
full circulation is insured. Small fines 
are also assessed for overdue !Wwoks, 
similar to public library practice 
throughout the world. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. library in New York City is open to 6,000 


company employees and is run by a committee composed mainly of workers 
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Philip Morris Starts 
New Benefit Plan 
For Employees 


Company and union officials have 
teamed up at Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Inc, to endorse a new employee in- 
surance plan which will split benefits 
among 3,600 employees throughout the 
country, it was announced last month. 

Officials of the company, which will 
bear all costs under the new plan, regard 
the idea as one of the most progressive 
in the tobacco business and one of the 
most comprehensive in industry as a 


whole. Representatives of Locals 203 
and 209 of the Tobacco Workers Inter- 
national Union, AFL, have indicated 
that they regard acceptance of the plan 
as an example of teamwork spirit at 
Philip Morris. 

A unique method of presenting the 
plan’s details to employees is being used 
by the company. Personalized booklets, 
containing individual employee policies 
for group insurance, hospitalization, and 
retirement income benefits are presented 
to employees. Each booklet lists the em- 
ployee’s name and in simple, straight- 
forward language outlines what he may 
expect under the plan’s several sections. 
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AFL ATTACKS “LABOR” ASSOCIATIONS 


In these ideological times, it is cus- 
tomary for people holding similar politi- 
cal, social, or economic views to form a 
league, an association, or a nonprofit 
organization. All of them have an axe 
to grind and lose no time grinding it in 
the public’s or the politician’s ear—some- 
times in soft dulcet tones, sometimes 
with screaming pamphlets, sometimes 
with polls, sometimes by buttonholing 
legislators. 

The battle of leagues and associations 
in the labor-management field is a 
rough-and-tumble affair with no holds 
barred. The AFL Labor’s League for 
Political Education has been running a 
series of exposes in its League Reporter 
on what it calls the “One-Hundred-Mil- 
lion-Dollar Labor Baiters.” Most of the 
groups it attacks are those which have 
come out with a series of pamphlets for 
distribution to employees defending the 
Taft-Hartley law. Invariably such as- 
sociations use the term “labor” some- 
where in their titles. 

Far be it from American Business to 
enter into this name-calling battle, but 
if any of our readers would like to know 
what the unions are telling their members 
about all this, we suggest that they write 
Labor’s League for Political Action, 
American Federation of Labor, 1525 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., for 
the series it has been running on these 
associations. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS’ DEMANDS 


The CIO packinghouse workers are 
going after a general wage increase and 
improved health and welfare benefits 
this spring. The union already has a 
sick-leave pay provision in its contract. 
It wants to add hospitalization, dis- 
ability, pension, and death benefits. 

Other goals for 1949 include union 
shop at all packing plants; union 
organization (including winning a con- 
tract with Wilson & Company); and 
Support for government-aid housing, 
modernizing building codes and sponsor- 
ship of co-operative housing. 
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THE PLANNED DEPRESSION 


The White Collar Unionist, published 
by the National Federation of Salaried 
Unions, says, “The Racing Forms of 
Absentee Ownership from The Wall 
Street Journal to the Kiplinger Letter 
have been picking Recession, Depression, 
and Panic to win, place, and show in the 
order named ever since the end of the 
war.” 

Most of this is an effort on manage- 
ment’s part to soften wage demands, the 
paper says, but there is nothing wrong 
with the country which a “healthy round 
of wage increases without price boosts 
couldn’t cure.... 

“The $64 question is whether or not 
Big Business will make the necessary 
adjustments without the necessity of 
large-scale industrial strife... Big Busi- 
ness appears to be launching a new at- 
tack on organized labor and the Ameri- 
can people. This time on the economic 
rather than the political front.... 

“But this time the NAM crowd may 
have gone too far. It’s a dangerous game 
they are playing. And once the wheel 
starts spinning, even the gamblers of Big 
Business don’t know where it will stop.” 

This type of business logic has been 
criticized strongly in other areas of the 
labor press as well, showing that fuzzy 
thinking on the part of individuals will 
not be missed by those who are interested 
in stirring up resentment. 





BUSINESS MEN'S 


“A little recession would be a good thing—it’'éd take a little 
fat off those guys dowa om the aasembly " 
(CIO News) 








For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, etc. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 15 Rochester 5, N. Y. 

















HOW 10 HAVE 
AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 


WITHOUT HEADACHES 


Now, at last, you can have the 
full benefits of an employee maga- 
zine without employee magazine 
headaches. 


@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 
@ NO EDITOR 
@ NO PAPER 
e LOW COST 


Pin this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail today for full 
particulars about the plan that 
gives you the full advantages of 
an employee magazine without 
employee magazine headaches. 
The world’s largest producer of 

personalized employee magazines. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


415 N. Deart St 
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UNTAMED BLUEBLOOD 


Kottcamp & Young, training and 
education consultants, recently produced 
a visual training program for the Great 
Lakes Mink Association. The program 
included a Technicolor film, “Untamed 


Blueblood,” a portfolio, and an_ illus- 
trated booklet describing the purpose of 
the program and how to get maximum ef- 
fectiveness from its use. 

The film was produced so that it can 
be used for customer education or for 
training sales employees. It tells the 
story of the ranch mink—from its breed- 
ing and raising through the design and 
manufacture of the finished garment. 

Pictures taken on the ranch show the 
care necessary to develop fine mink. De- 
sign and manufacturing scenes reveal 
the painstaking craftsmanship which 
goes into each garment. And striking 
shots of models in a fur salon portray 
finished ranch mink garments created by 
leading fur designers. 

Before making the film, Kottcamp & 
Young made a survey of salespeople and 
furriers to discover what both groups 
knew about mink. The film was designed 
to correct misinformation found. 


The portfolio, from which these illus. 
trations were taken, is produced in ease| 
style so that it can be set up and shown 
to customers or salespeople. 

The portfolio covers the same points 
as the film in a condensed manner an 
can be used with it as follow-up mate- 
rial. But since it is complete in itself, jt 
is effective for customer education and 
sales training if the film cannot be shown, 

The film is in constant demand for 
fashion shows, and was recently televised, 
By the end of its first year, it is esti- 
mated that close to 100,000 people will 
have viewed “Untamed Blueblood.” 





The Foreman Does Not Give Active Support to the Personnel Program 





CAUSES 


SOLUTIONS 





. “Management does not consult me regarding 
matters that affect me, my work, my people.”’ 


. “I do not get cooperation from personnel de- 
partment.”’ 


. “I’m not told the reason behind the policy.”’ 


. “Personnel gives me poor help and expects 
results.”’ 


. “‘Personnel tells me what to do with employees 
but has no responsibility for the outcome.”’ 


. “I resent change and direction.”’ 
. “I lack knowledge of company policy.”’ 


. “I do not feel responsible to cooperate with per- 
sonnel department.”’ 


. “I lack confidence in personnel department and 
program.”’ 


. “Personnel department is too soft. They under- 
mine my authority.”’ 


. “Personnel department has taken over part of 
my job, such as hiring, firing, disciplinary 


action, promotion, etc.”’ 


. “Personnel gives me too much paper work.”’ 








. Hold regular foremen meetings with top management 


and personnel director on these matters and also indi- 
vidual conferences. Send foremen to outside manage- 
ment conferences. 


. Improve or enlarge personnel department to improve 


cooperation. 


. (See Solution No. 1.) 


. Permit foremen to reject applicant if not suitable. 


Improve induction and training program. 


. Personnel director must remember that his depart- 


ment is a service department without line authority. 


. (Solution No. 1) and discussion of changes in policy. 
. (Solutions Nos. 1 and 6.) 


. Personnel department and top management must sell 


foreman on value of personnel program to him. 


. (Solution No. 8) Send foremen to outside management 


conferences. 


. (Solutions Nos. 1 and 8.) 


. (Solution No. 8.) 


. Simplify forms and procedure. (Also Solution No. 8.) 
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Cabinet Puts Life into 
Suggestion System 


SUGGESTION systems in which the 
employees mail their suggestions rather 
than drop them into boxes were in mind 
when the new C-2 cabinet was designed 
by Personnel Materials Company. Stand- 
ard 914- by 13-inch posters fit into the 
poster frame, and there is a rack for 
8¥,- by l1l-inch blanks. Number 10 en- 
velopes for returning suggestions through 
the company mail or regular mail fill 
the lower pocket. 


Desk Microphone Speeds Visible Index Business Photocopy Camera Rolls 
To Records 


Dictation Card File 
COPYING all kinds of business, govern- 


LEAVING both hands free while dic- A VISIBLE index book that keeps busi- ment, and institutional records is the job 
tating, a means of listening back over the ness cards handy for quick reference is done by Remington Rand’s Record 
same instrument, and minimum size and made by The Recordplate Co. No chance Dexigraph. The high-speed photocopy 
unobtrusive appearance were the goals of losing cards in this ring binder. camera will photograph any record up 
set in developing the Gray Desk Micro- 
phone for use with the Gray Audograph 
Electronic Soundwriter. The new micro- 
phone automatically starts and stops 
dictation and can pick up conversation 
within 12 to 15 feet. A miniature foot 
control button operates the instrument. 
Little desk space is taken up by the 4- 
by 5- by 4-inch microphone, which blends 
with contemporary office furniture design. 
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to 9%, by 14 inches, actual size or at 
any of five reductions down to one-half 
original size. Records as large as 14 by 
17 inches can be copied at various smaller 
sizes, while any number of smaller papers 
not exceeding the total area can be 
copied together. It is easy to copy rec- 
ords kept in Kardex or other visible 
record slides. Photocopies of ledger 
sheets can serve as statements; photo- 
copies of shipping notices can be used as 
waybills. About the size of an ordinary 
desk, the Record Dexigraph can be 
rolled wherever the records to be copied 
are located. In this way records can be 
copied and back in use in a few seconds. 


Large-Capacity Water 
Cooler 


FRIGIDAIRE’s new water cooler de- 
livers up to 20 gallons of chilled water 
an hour, with 3 gallons always on tap. 
A Cold-Control dial enables the user to 
regulate the water temperature. In 
bronze lacquer trimmed with stainless 
steel, the cooler is as attractive as it is 
sanitary. 


Wall Costumer Revolves, 
Saves Space 


STORAGE space is always a problem in 
small offices. Here is a revolving wall 
costumer which will take care of eight 
coats and hats. Ard Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Wall Costumer No. 15CB is 
chrome, costs about 32, carries a money- 
back guarantee. 


Stencil Duplicator Is 
Designed for Speed 


WALTER Dorwin Teague designed the 
400 Line of stencil duplicators for A. B. 
Dick Company. Speed and _ sturdiness 
have been increased; the over-all opera- 
tion is faster, with more exact duplica- 
tion of material. Main improvement is 
the Flexamatic control of paper, ink, 
and copy during the mimeographing 
process. The roll-type paper feed handles 
a wider range of weights, finishes, and 
sizes of paper than ever before. Model 


450, heavy-duty electric mimeograp), has 
a capacity of a ream of 20-pound paper 
and will produce up to 180 copies a 
minute. Finished copies are automatically 
stacked in a three-way adjustable re- 
ceiving tray. 


Personnel Mailer Gets 
Fast Results 


A BOON to personnel managers is the 
Curtisee Mailer for getting inform:tion 
about job applicants. Message, question 
form, reply envelope, and outside en- 
velope are combined, saving clerical time 
in checking references. Besides this «- 
vantage, the reply is made so convenient 
that the wanted information usually 
comes by return mail. Curtis 1000 !ne. 
makes the Mailer. 
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Detachable Tablet Arm 
For Chair 


TABLET arm to make chairs do double- 
duty is offered by The General Fire- 
proofing Company. Several places that 
can benefit from the tablet arm are the 
personnel department where applicants 
fill out application blanks, offices where 
secretaries take dictation, training meet- 
ings where men take notes, reception 
rooms for visitors who want to make use 
of their waiting time, and the company 
lunchroom, if space is short. The solid 
maple arm can be attached to the com- 
pany’s No. 4303, 4306, and 4307 chairs. 


Dual-Purpose Table 


Circulates Air 


FRESH AIR is directed to every corner 
of the office by the Howard Pulsaire 
Cool Air Circulator. A _ three-speed 
switch adjusts the output of air. Besides 
making the atmosphere more pleasant 
and invigorating, the Pulsaire serves as 
a lamp or occasional table. The Model 
B-5 shown is bleached mahogany, but the 
unit also comes in mahogany or walnut, 
with a glass top. Underwriters Labora- 
tory approved. 
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Furnished in sizes to fit large or small 
organization structures, this interchangeable 
chart saves many man-hours in drafting 
and is always up to date. 


Transparent plastic windows hold lettered 
cards, any one of which may be changed 


without disturbing others. Plastic strips 
form the vertical and horizontal lines. Cards 
may be hand lettered, typed, or made with 
our die-cut adhesive letters without need 
for drafting or outside help. Handsome in 
appearance, it is the answer to your chart 
problem. 


Call or write for illustrations and quotations 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS COMPANY 


1735 North Wells Street 


Serves 
Modern Business 
EFFICIENTLY 


Salesrooms, business offices, conference 
rooms, shops, classrooms and laboratories 
are just a few of countless places where 
Multiplex can serve a specific need effec- 
tively. Almost anything can be shown on 
their swinging wing-panels—charts, maps, 
photographs, drawings, statistical data, 
printed matter, schedules, control systems, 
documents, patterns, production trends, 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


sales analyses, etc. Display wing- 
panels can be removed and taken 
to another room for discussion or 
to a table or desk to make changes. 


A Multiplex puts efficiency into 
modern business. Get your free 
copy of the new fully illustrated 
32-page catalog. A request will 
bring your copy by return mail. 
No obligation. 


MULTIPLEX 
DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


916-926 N. Tenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 














Collator Gathers 5,100 
Sheets an Hour 


A SORTING rate of 85 sheets a minute 
or 5,100 an hour is the record of the 
collator made by Reproduction Products 
Company. Duplicated sheets are fed 
automatically into the 50 bins in a verti- 
cally revolving wheel. As each sheet is 
fed the drum moves one position, auto- 
matically sorting the copies. Each com- 
partment holds 100 sheets. The Model 
F-100 Reproduction Collator saves about 
75 per cent in time over hand-gathering. 


Two New Inexpensive 


Adding Machines 


VICTOR Adding Machine Co. has added 
two more models to its line, both new 
low-price adding machines with direct 
subtraction. Full keyboard and ten-key 
keyboard machines are available at 
$134.50. 


Fanfold Machine with 
Electric Keyboard 

A NEW electric keyboard fanfold writ- 
ing machine is announced by Underwood 
Corporation. The machine combines the 


electric keyboard for speed and uniform 
type impressions with improved auto- 


74 


matic features for simplifying machine 
manifolding work. An automatic carriage 
return and a two-position intermediate 
carriage return speed output but elimi- 
nate the usual typing fatigue. Designed 
for continuous forms, the machine has a 
transparent form-cutting knife so that 
loose forms can be inserted, too. 


High-Fidelity Tape 
Recorder 


TAPETONE Magnetic Tape Sound 
Recorder records with high fidelity any- 
thing from your own voice to complete 
radio programs, all on the same ree! of 
tape. A built-in turntable records from 
regular phonograph discs to the tape. 
The tape can be played back through the 
8-inch speaker. As a recording is made, 
any previous signal on the tape is erased. 
Tapetone Manufacturing Corporation's 
product also serves as a public-address 
system. 


Coin Changer Holds 
$155 in Coins 


SEMIAUTOMATIC M.P. Coin Changer 
is easy to load and operate. Coins 
will not jam or stick. The top coin 
tray is removable, and there is intcrior 
storage spacé as well. Total capacity is 
$155, in silver dollars, halves, quarters, 
dimes, nickels, and pennies. Machine is 
aluminum, finished in Bankers’ Gray, 
made by Metal Products Engineering, 
Inc. 
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Civilian Two-Way Radio 
Telephones 


PERSON-TO-PERSON _ radio _ tele- 
phones have been produced by the 
Citizens Radio Corporation for use 
between offices, plants, homes, auto- 
mobiles. Experimental units have been 
tried successfully between office and 
home, home and auto, boats and shore, 





planes and ground, farm and field, and | 
between persons on city streets. Per- | 


sonal two-way radio may even become 
the regular way of reporting sports and 
on-the-spot news to radio and television 
audiences and newspapers. The portable 
radio transceiver is one-fourth the size 
of the wartime walkie-talkie. The 11- 
ounce transceiver is in a tiny case with a 
small folding antenna on top. A head- 
phone and batteries are carried in an-| 
other case about as big as a camera, 
bringing the total weight to 21% pounds. | 





Fire Retardant Paint 
Ready to Apply 


F. R. P. Corporation is marketing a 
new, ready-mixed paint that is fire re- | 
tardant. A smooth finish, absence of 
brushmarks, good coverage, and wash- 
ability are other features of this pro- 
duet, which combines a good paint job | 
with fire protection. | 
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it will fold 
5000 statements 
an hour 











e it will fold bulletins, 
price lists, form letters, 
advertising literature and 
other things equally fast. 


© any competent girl can operate it. 
e its first cost is less than you think. 


e and though you may use it 
only one day a month, it will 
quickly pay for itself. 


camer Llavidson 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Of 4 FOLOING 





1028-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, lilinois MA CH INES 


See your classified phone book 
for nearest Davidson Agency. 











A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








A RUGGED STAPLER 


Gray Gun-Metal Finish 


It Staples 


It Tacks 
Uses Standard Staples 


Pound It! It’s Built to Take it! 


The New Presto 40 works perfectly with gentle 
pressure—yet stands up under constant pounding. 
It’s an outstanding value designed for day-in 
and day-out service. On sale at leading stationers. 
Order a Presto 40 for every desk today. Full 
Chrome Finish: $3.00 (Slightly higher in West). Use Presto Standard 


METAL SPECIALTIES MFG., CO. Staples for your 


3202 Carroll Avenue Chicago 24, m1. Presto 40. 
Makers of Presto Staplers, Staples, Staple Removers, and Paper Punches 
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y and speed by rolling 


ted operator. 


active records to a sea 


ROL-DEX cross-file 


Easy Rolling 


Ball Bearings Y 


ELIMINATE tiring non-productive lifting, 


walking, stooping, standing. 


Use Your Present Folders or Cards... 


too large or smali. Hundreds of firms of 
ping costs 


have cut active record kee 


with Rol-Dex. 
Send for Folder “Roll Records to a Seated Operator” 


No forms 
every size 


Easy Rolling 


v.of Watson Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Jamestown 2, New York 


ROL-DEX ° 














wsiness TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 


active in business manage- 


ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





491. MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
IN CREDITS. In this booklet James L. 
Allen, partner of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, tells how he appraises the future 
outlook of a business. Of the seven 
points he judges by the most important 
are: The attention a company pays to 
product development and improvement, 
the accuracy of its cost control system, 
and its labor relations. Mr. Allen draws 
upon actual case histories to prove his 
points. You will find it interesting to 
compare your own business against Mr. 
Allen’s checklist. 


+. * * 


492. PROTECTING SHIPMENTS IN 
TRANSIT. If your products are being 
damaged in transit, this brochure should 
be helpful. Acme Steel Company of 
Chicago will be glad to send you a copy 
of Issue No. 22 of Acme Process News, 
which is packed with articles showing 
the money different companies saved 
when they protected their products with 
Acme Steelstrap. Here are some of the 
titles: “What Do a Hurricane and a 
Metal Stitcher Have in Common?” “How 
to Stretch Shipping Dollars,” “Black 
Gold Under the Sea.” 


7 * - 


498. TRENDS IN MODERN BANK 
LIGHTING. The 12-page booklet offered 
by Curtis Lighting, Inc., presents the 
ABC’s of lighting—appropriate, bright- 
ness, control. Chase National Bank of 
New York and The First National Bank 
of Chicago are two examples of how 
banks are using modern fluorescent 
lighting equipment as a way to improve 
client and employee relations. Other 
businesses can easily adapt these light- 
ing principles. 


+ * - 


494. DENISON HYDROILIC PRESS. 
Copies of the house organ published by 
The Denison Engineering Company are 
offered to readers who are interested in 
new and improved production methods. 
For example, the February issue includes 
an article showing operations in the 


leather-goods industry. The magazine is 
issued every 60 days, and Denison will 
be glad to add your name to its list. 


* * * 


495. PACEMAKER IS THE DEsk 
FOR ME. Something new in every desk 
for every user is promised in the bro- 
chure from Myrtle Desk Company. A 
host of features are pictured, as well as 
a dozen models of desks and matching 
accessories. Burnproof tops will interest 
the smoker. 


* * * 


496. FASHIONED FOR BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION. Remington Rand 
Inc. presents its Foremost bookkeeping 
machine for all your bookkeeping rec- 
ords. Modern business requires fast, ac- 
curate records, and the Foremost 
been evolved to meet that need. Trai 
representatives collected the idea: 
thousands of presidents, controllers, of- 
fice managers, and other executive 
Here is the result. 


has 


ned 


* * * 


497. ROCK-ELITE ALL-PLAS/IC 
CARD GUIDES. Card filing can be 
made easier, faster, more efficient. ‘he 
gadget that accomplishes this tas}: is 
Rockwell-Barnes Company’s new plastic 
card guide. The tab is in one piece with 
the guide, which is practically indestruc- 
tible. Wiping with a damp cloth cleans 
the guides. Pamphlet lists the sizes and 
kinds of divisions—alphabetical, numeri- 
cal, ete. 


* 7 * 


498. ESTATE PLANNING AND EDU- 
CATION. The 1949 edition of its booklet 
concerning bequests, trusts, and special 
gifts has been issued by Pomona College 
Inroads made on estates by taxes are 
discussed; how including educational 
philantrophy can reduce or eliminate in- 
heritance and estate taxes is pointed out. 
Tax tables and work examples on gift 
programs are included. Before this, the 
booklet was given only to bankers anil 
lawyers, but now the 64-page guide hook 
is available to all. 


* * * 


499. DICTASCRIBER. Designed to 
meet every dictation, recording, or re- 
porting need, the Dictascriber electronic 
wire recorder is described in a colorful 
brochure from The Magnetic Corpora- 
tion of America. An impressive number 
of advantages—including automatic eras- 
ing—are listed. If dictation is usurping 
too much of your time, send for the 
booklet. 


o * * 


4910. WHY I LIKE THE NEW BUR- 
ROUGHS CHAIR. The new Burrowzhs 
chair has everything, according to the 
pretty girl pictured in this folder. She 
shows the durability, comfort, ease of 
movement, the five adjustments possible, 
as well as the chair’s aid to good posture, 
important in increasing production. 


* + * 


4911. MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL. 
Everything you’d want to know about a 
typewriter is crammed into this bro- 
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the best of America’s 
selling skill in every 
branch of marketing— 


MARKETING 
HANDBOOK 


@ Concentrated experience of the 
keenest marketing experts—1321 pages 


—more than 6000 separately classified 
subjects—systematically arranged to give 
you in one place, principles, facts, data, 
practice on any marketing question. 


Edited By 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 
With 69 Authorities 


30 SECTIONS Include 
Market Research — Organiza 


tion — Policies — Pricing — 
Packaging — Promotion — Dis- 


tribution—Advertising Plan 


— Media — Appropriations — 
Personnel —Sales Management 
—Hiring, Training Salesmen 


— Equipment —Quotas—Com 


pensation—Sales Supervision 


—Territories—Letters, Bulle 


tins—Publicity—Warehousing 
— Costs — Budgets — Contracts 


1321 Pages- _$7.50 
5-DAY EXAMINATION 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


SEND me—for examination—a copy of 
the MARKETING HANDBOOK, 
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| THE GREAT PIERPONT MORGAN. 


By Frederick Lewis Allen. There are few 


| books about business today that make 
as pleasant reading as this. At the end 


| ° 
|} admit that 
| American business. 





of his life Morgan was called to 
testify before a Congressional committee 
investigating private banking. Samuel 
Untermyer, shrewd counsel for the com- 
mittee, was determined to get Morgan to 
he was the real ruler of 
“Is not commercial 
credit based primarily upon money or 
property?” Untermyer asked at the 
crux of the questioning. “No, sir,” said 
Morgan, “the first thing is character.” 
“Before money or property?” the lawyer 
prodded. “Before money or anything 
else,” the great man maintained. “Money 
cannot buy it... Because a man I do not 
trust could not get money from me on 
all the bonds in Christendom.” 

Mr. Allen, editor in chief of Harpers 
magazine, has painted this grand figure 
meticulously against the glowing colors 
of his time. Avoiding the pitfalls of 
former Morgan-loving and Morgan- 
hating biographers, he has presented a 
living study of a fabulous man who de- 
manded the same honesty from others 
as he gave himself. Less businesses would 
be fearful of tottering today if their 
leaders had followed these principles. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


MOTION AND TIME STUDY. By 
Ralph M. Barnes. Third Edition. 
Scientific methods of management have 
been and still are going through an ex- 
tensive process of definition. Great im- 
petus was given to all these techniques 
by the exacting demands of World War 
II and the postwar years. This latest edi- 
tion of Professor Barnes’ standard text 
on time study practices reflects most of 
the new developments. Professor Barnes 
is probably the outstanding authority in 
the field of time and motion analysis; 
this authoritative volume recommends 
itself to any manufacturer interested in 
getting high-unit production. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. $5.00. 


CHALLENGE OF THE AMERICAN 
KNOW-HOW. By Pearl Franklin Clark. 
This is the story of the travels of an 
American industrial engineer’s wife 
through 12 European countries with her 
husband in the years between World 
War I and World War II. Wallace 
Clark, the book reveals, did some 
very fine things for industry in Europe. 
Further, the backward romance of the 
continent and the gratitude of the people 
for modern methods is touching. 

This result and the descriptions of 
Europe during the far-away twenties 
and thirties is gratifying and all good 


| material. But somehow one gets the im- 


pression that somewhere somebody has 
handled it better. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 
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Phone Privacy 
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hone and eavesdroppers cannot 
ear you; prevents phone talk 
annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10. 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. 
Catalog on request. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
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A four-page form embodying the best 
features of many forms. 84x11 inches. 
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communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—825,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 
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flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
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SERVICE (Est. 1939), 1075 Porter Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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SAFETY DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 
Age 37. College graduate. 14 years’ comprehen- 
sive experience in industrial relations includ- 
ing: contract negotiations, welfare, recreation, 
publication of house organ, employment, 
health and safety. Former member War Man- 
power Commission. Now employed by national 
concern of 6,000. Desire smaller company of 
1,000 to 2,000. Box 492, American Business. 
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|? IS no longer a question of “Will there be 

a recession?” We have had it for 6 months. 
The question now is how long will it last? How 
bad will it get? On this point the country’s 
economists are far apart. Some are sure we 
are heading for the long slide, others are just 
as sure we will be back on the highroad by 
summer. One of the reasons why economists 
find the crystal muddy is that they don’t know 
any more than we do, what Congress is going 
to do next. Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee touched upon it the other 
day when he stated: “The only thing that 
could cause a sizable business depression in 
the United States this year would be to boost 
taxes 4 to 6 billion dollars as the President 
proposes.” The Senator is oversimplifying it. 
There are other things besides boosting taxes 
which Congress could do to upset the business 
applecart—tinker with the Wages and Hours 
Act; mess up postal rates; sell out to the labor 
unions on the Taft-Hartley repeal; toy with the 
idea of imposing wage and price controls; etc. 
But the longer Congress talks and the more 
they read about what Canada is doing to help 
business, the less we have to worry. There are 
certain laws which even Congress cannot re- 
peal—and one of them is the law of diminishing 
returns. There comes a time when raising 
taxes or raising postal rates produces not more 
but less revenue. We are at that point now. 


Sales and Profits 


Some figures from the National City Bank 
of New York suggest the importance of 
knowing how much you can afford to spend 
for plus business. A study of 185 companies 
whose 1948 sales were below 1947, indicated 
that while the average decrease in sales was 
14 per cent, the average decrease in profits 
was 51 per cent! In the case of 17 companies 
whose sales dropped more than 30 per cent, 
profits were completely wiped out! The study 
underscores the need of taking advantage of 
every opportunity to cut expenses, but it also 
suggests there are times when we are justified 
in paying a premium for sales, if there is a 
reasonably good chance that an extra push 
will hold volume above the break-even point. 
While sales managers are well aware of this 
principle, financial-minded executives do not 
always see eye to eye with them. They insist 
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that sales must be produced at a such and such 
a percentage and are loath to establish variable 
break-even points. If a 30 per cent selling cost 
will produce a 10 per cent profit on sales of 
one million dollars, they still want sales costs 
held to 30 per cent on business over a million 
dollars. Yet by allowing the sales department 
an extra 10 per cent on the plus volume, pro- 
motional activities could be undertaken which 
might skyrocket net profits. That is why one 
of the greatest assets a business can have in 
times like these is a sales-minded controlle:. 


The 1949 Elections 


Last November we had to elect a new Con- 
gress, remember? But it didn’t bother business- 
men. Most of them were much too busy to 
“mess around” in politics. Besides they never 
took sides in an election. All of which worked 
out just swell for Jack Kroll and his C[O- 
PAC doorbell ringers. They were not too busy 
to work, nor was there any doubt about whom 
they were trying to elect. And as we have 
since found out, they did a pretty good job 
with the result that the businessmen, who were 
too busy to help send friends of good govern- 
ment to Washington, are now spending time 
and money commuting to Washington trying 
to get labor-conscious Congressmen to listen 
to their troubles! Postal rates are just one case 
in point. Some come back pretty mad and 
swear the next time there is a Congressional 
election they are going to do something about 
it. And that is the trouble. Electing Congress- 
men is a full time, year-in and year-out project. 
Men like Jack Kroll, who heads CIO’s politi- 
cal action machine which he claims is jiow 
functioning in 111,000 precincts, give it all 
they have all the time. 1949 may be an off-year 
politically to you and me, but to Jack Kroll 
it is the year when labor will make its power 
felt in 535 city elections and shape the con- 
plexion of 5 state legislatures. No one likes 
pressure government, but so long as busin«ss- 
men think they are too busy to go into politics 
and too smart to take sides in a political cam- 
paign, they have nobody to blame but th«m- 
selves for what Congress does to them. Fer- 
haps a little time spent in politics before ‘he 
election, might save the hours they now spend 
trying to get consideration from Congressmen 
the CIO put into office!—J. C. A. 
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